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PHILADELPHIA, 
FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
Zt 
That which binds earth to earth must end with the earth ; 


that which unites spirit to spirit is of the Spirit ; the inter- 
flow of Love which is in its nature eternal. 
Lucy LaRcom. 


Lucy Larcom, poet, born in Beverly, Mass., 1826. At seven she 
wrote poems and stories for her own amusement. ~ While still a young 
girl she beyan to work in the cotton factories at Lowell, and began to 
write for the paper published by the mill girls, the Lowe// Offering, and 
thus attracted the attention of John G. Whittier, who, during life, re- 
mained her warm friend. (Her plaintive poem, ‘“‘ Hannah at the 
Window, Binding Shoes,’ was sometimes ascribed to him.) She was a 
teacher for many years, in Illinois and Massachusetts, and from 1866 to 
1874 edited the juvenile magazine, Our Young Folks. She has pub- 
lished several volumes of her own poetry, and edited several collections. 
The selection above is from her book of prose, ‘As it is in Heaven,” 
published 1891. 


BEREAVEMENT. 
“All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.”’ 
AROUND me “ Thy billows”’ roll, 
Beneath is the shifting sand, 
Over me breaks the tempest, 
Afar is the solid land. 


—Psa'ms 42: 7 


Out in the fathomless night 

I reach, with imploring cry— 
Only the baffling waters, 

Only the breakers are nigh. 


Surely, the Master will know ; 
Surely, amidst the wild storm, 
Walking the waves, as of old, 
I shall see his glorious form ;— 


Shall hear his sweet words of hope, 
Shall feel the grasp of his hand, 

Lifting my burthen of grief, 
Bearing me safe to the land! 


He comes! He is near to help, 

But not as / prayed. //is will, 
Not mine, is ruling the storm, 

And bidding the waves “ Be still.”’ 


[From a poem by Louisa J. Roberts, originally published in 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and later placed in the volume, “ Garnered 
Treasures.’’ ] 


“ 


LOUISA J. ROBERTS 
THE evident decline, for some time, of her physical 
strength, and the apprehensions entertained concerning 
her on this account, had not prepared any one for the 
sudden announcement of the death, on the 8th instant, 
of our dear friend and associate, Louisa J. Roberts. To 
every one it came as a painful shock. She had been, 
with her husband, for about two months, at the home of 
their son, at Glen Ridge, N. J., and had come on Third- 
day,the 7th, to this city, intending to leave here on 
Fifth-day afternoon, in company with two friends, for a 
fortnight’s visit to Aiken and Mount Pleasant, S. C. 
Fourth-day forenoon she spent about two hours at the 
office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, leaving about 
noon, unattended, for her home, on North 12th street. 
She was suffering somewhat from her chronic bronchial 
trouble, but was bright and cheerful, and described her- 
self as feeling fairly well and strong. She went to her 
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home, and in the afternoon, about 4 o'clock, was fatally 
seized, and, after experiencing severe died 
about 10.20 p. m 

Louisa was born at Cannon's Ferry 


suffering, 


, on the Nanticoke 


river, in Sussex county, Delaware, Second month 21, 
1819. Her mother was Sarah Ann Martin, of Laurel, in 
that county ; her father, Nathaniel L. Raymond, was a 


sea captain, and a native of Connecticut. In the War of 
1812 his ship was captured by the British, and he was 
kept a prisoner in their hands for several months, con- 
tracting disease that ultimately caused his death. When 
Louisa was 12 years old her mother took her to New Eng- 
land, to her paternal grandmother’s, for her education, 
but returning later to Delaware, they found that her 
mother’s mother had meantime died of cholera, and that 
their means of support had been swept away. She being 
15 they then came to Philadelphia, and she opened a 
school for small children, on Catherine street, which she 
conducted until, somewhat later, she engaged to teach 
the girls in a school which had been established by Spen- 
cer Roberts,—who, subsequently, became her husband. 
Their marriage occurred Eighth month 6, 1840, and they 
continued their school until, as the public school system 
became established, it was not so well sustained, 
continued her work alone, with a school for 
Spencer studied the profession of dentistry. 

Captain Raymond and his wife were not Friends. 
Louisa was brought up a Baptist, and during the life-time 
of her mother she remained a member of that church, 
though as her marriage had brought her into association 
with Friends, she had formed a strong attachment for 
them, and her views had undergone a material change. 
She attended our meetings with her husband, and about 
1864, after her mother’s death, became a member of the 
Society. Within two years afterward she appeared in the 
ministry, and in 1888 she was recorded as a minister by 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 

sy her intimate knowledge of the doctrines professed 
in the churches, and of their usages—all of which was 
sharply brought under her examination, in her tendency 
toward the Society of Friends—Louisa was furnished with 
a clearness and breadth of view which she might not have 
had if she had been a birth-right member. Her mind 
was acute, and her temper sympathetic. Her kindling 
eye and lively countenance gave outward sign of the 
quick and responsive spirit within. She entered the So- 
ciety as one of its most devoted and earnest members, 
deeply convinced of its fundamental truths, and desirous 


and she 
girls, while 


| to advance its work by every means within her power. 


She became thus a shining example of the gain the So- 
ciety has been privileged to make from time to time by 
the convincement of those not born within its borders. 
Louisa has been for about twenty-five years one of the 
editors of the FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER,—now the INTEL- 
LIGENCER AND JOURNAL. She joined the company who 
then conducted the paper about 1868, and continued from 
that time to the day of her death a faithful and unfailing 
worker. She wrote something for nearly every issue ; 
one seldom appeared to which she did not contribute an 
editorial, or special article, Notes on the Scripture Lessons, 
or other matter. For the preparation of the Notes she 
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was well qualified, her acquaintance with the Scriptures, 
and her extended reading of approved commentaries, 
and descriptive works on the Bible lands, giving her a 
fullness and breadth of view which was reflected in her 
writing. For many years she has been one of the most 
laborious and valued members of the committee to pre- 
pare the Scripture Lessons used by the First-day Schools, 
and her service in this regard, as in other directions, will 
Her poetical gift was fine, and besides 
making selections for the paper she wrote herself, at 
times. Our readers may turn, as we do, with mingled sym- 
pathy and sorrow to the poem ‘ Resignation,’’ sent us 
from Glen Ridge a few weeks ago, and printed in our 
issue of Second month 25th, in which she expressed with 
pathos and sweetness her hope that strength was return- 
ing to her, but her resigned willingness to submit, if it 
should be her lot to lay down her work. 

Louisa had experienced, in the course of her active 
life, deep and hard trials. In the 11th month, 1862, a 
great domestic affliction fell upon her and Spencer, in the 
death, within a few days, of diphtheria. of their three 
youngest children,—three little She had been 
dee} ly interested in the Freed people of the South, (as 
she continued to be to the close), and she set off, while 
the shadow of this was still very near, to assist the 
refugees, bringing them to Philadelphia, 
where homes were found for them. For the Indians she 

she has been for many years one of 
the Yearly Meeting’s s Committee in charge of this con- 
cern. Her son, Dr. George Roberts, having 
several years ago, as a physician, to the reservation of the 
Santee Sioux, in northern Nebraska, the small-pox ap- 
peared among the Indians, and his wife contracted the dis- 
ease ; Louisa immediately went out to help them, taking 
medicines, etc., and remained for several months, becom- 
ing very familiar with the situation of the Indians, and 
the work carried on in their behalf. 

All charitable and philanthropic work, in fact, warmly 
engaged her sympathies. She was one of those who 
joined in forming the Society for Organizing ( harity in 
this city, and she was President of the Northern Day 
Nursery, in its start and until her death, her resignation 
having been declined by the Board of Managers. Asso- 
ciated, during the earlier years of her membership in the 
Society, with that earnest woman, Jane Johnson, she 
joined her in organizing the first successful First-day 
school at the meeting-house at 4th and Green streets. 
She was interested, too, in scientific 
the qu 
the A ademy of the Natural Sciences. 

In another place in this issue we have devoted some 
space to an expression of our sense of the bereavement 
which we have sustained. We will therefore only add, here, 
in connection with this brief and imperfect sketch of her 
life and labors, our feeling that the Society loses in her 
death one of its most valuable members. Had her strength 
of body been equal to the fervor of her spirit, the intelli- 
gence and clearness of her apprehension, and the earnest- 
ness and energy of her temperament, she would have made 
indeed a deep impression upon the conditions of her time. 
[he spirit was more active than the physical part in which 
it was enclosed, and the light of her eye often betokened 
an energy which the frail phy sique could but imperfectly 
respond to. This indeed was illustrated in her closing 
days. Her thoughts turned much to the Friends in the 
West, among whom she had several times traveled, socially 
or on religious concern, and her ardent desire, during her 
stay with her son and his family in the last two months, 
was to regain sufficient strength to go West this summer, 
and-to attend the meetings, and visit the isolated Friends. 


be greatly missed 


boys. 
loss 
seventy-five of 
was also interested ; 


gone o 
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work, and was one of 
iite limited number of women who are members of 


She had often said to those about her that the welfare of 
them was one of the dearest wishes of her heart, and she 
hoped, by a visit Southward now, that she would feel suf- 
ficiently restored to undertake the journey. But in the 
orderings of Providence this was not to be. 


From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner, London. 
GOSPEL MINISTRY IN THE SOCIETY OF 
FRIENDS. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 

Joseph JoHN Dymonp has acted wisely in devoting his 
main strength in this chapter to bringing out the Scrip- 
tural teaching bearing upon the sustentation of the min- 
istry. It is a question of inferior but not unimportant 
interest, how far the conclusions at which he has arrived 
agree with those of the first generation of Friends. We 
believe it may be stated with substantial accuracy that 
they do not agree with the views of an influential minor- 
ity, of whom John Story, John Wilkinson, William Rogers, 
Francis Bugg, John Harwood, and others were spokes- 
men ; but that virtually they are the conclusions main- 
tained, both in theory and practice, by the main body of 
the first Friends, and notably by George and Margaret 
Fox, Edward Burrough, William Penn, Robert Barc lay, 
Richard Claridge, Thomas Ellwood, and George White- 
head. At the same time we unite in a remark made by 
J. J. Dymond, that ‘‘the subject of the maintenance of 
ministers is not free from difficulties. Few subjects of 
importance are.’’ ‘The first Friends found these difficul- 
ties not to be slight ; and they often expressed themselves 
with such vehemence against the hiring of preachers and 
any trading in sacred things, that both their present-day 
readers and their contemporary hearers may be excused 
for supposing they had overlooked the Lord’s words: 

The laborer is worthy of his meat,’’ or ‘‘ hire.’’ This 
is the complaint which William Rogers and his allies 
brought, when they found themselves asked for contribu- 
tions for ‘‘ the service of truth’’ larger, as they asserted, 
than they had given by compulsion or voluntarily, before 
they had associated themselves with Friends. Apparently 
their op ponents within the Society were not conscious of 
any inconsistency between the attitude they assumed 
when insisting on the freedom of the ministry under the 
Gospel dispensation, whilst practically recognizing the 
right of the Gospel laborer to his maintenance. The 
historical question is too large to be fully discussed here, 
but we may offer the following contributions as an adden- 
dum to Jos. J. Dymond’s fifth letter. He has quoted one 
passage from the writings of Robert Barclay, the apolo- 
gist ; amongst others germane to the subject are the fol- 
maser J 

‘If God hath called any one from their emploiments or trades, by 
w hich they acquire their livelihood ; it may be lawful for such, accord- 
ing to their liberty which they feel given them by their Lord, to réceive 
such temporals (to wit, which may be needful for them for meat and 
cloathing) as are given them freely and cordially by those, to whom 
they have communicated spirituals.’”’—(“Apology,”’ 1675. Proposition 
x., * Works,” p. 433.) 

Richard Claridge, who had been a beneficed clergy- 
man and a Baptist ere writes in his ‘*‘ Lux Evangel- 
ica Attestata,’’ 1701, p. 

“Question: But is no maintenance lawful under the Gospel? An- 
swer: Yea, such a maintenance as is necessary for food and clothing, if 
the ministers are in want, may lawfully be received by them, of those, 
who, having been made partakers of their spiritual things, do freely 
minister unto them in carnal things. But all tithes, and all set or stinted 
maintenance which preachers agree and contract for are unlawful,” etc. 

In tracing out the actual practice of the first Friends 
as respects the sustentation of the ministry, some diffi- 
culty arises from the delicacy with which they handled 
the subject. Certain persons were appointed to make the 
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required disbursements, whose accounts were not to be 
closely scrutinized. The matter became further compli- 
cated through the severity of persecution. Most of the 
preachers suffered imprisonment, and very liberally were 
their wants and the wants of their families supplied by 
their Friends, who did not stop nicely to define whether 
the sustentation was for them as prisoners or as preachers. 

Before the accession of Charles II. great exception 
was taken by some Friends to the large collections re- 
quired for the service of truth at home and abroad, and 
a continuous note of opposition to the vigorous evangel- 
istic efforts steadily encouraged by George Fox can be 
tracelj to the time of his death. Referring to the — 
sition of Rogers, Sewel says in his ‘‘ History,’’ vol. 
302: 

“« Some sustenance had been given from the public cash to indigent 
preachers, who, to shun the neglect of their public ministry, could not 
duly mind their private affairs, though the supply never exceeded neces- 
sary provision. To this it was answered, that if it pleased God to call 
to His ministry persons of mean estate, the Church was not warranted 
to hinder it, and let such suffer want; since He, as Sovereign of the 
universe, could not be limited in the distribution of His gift.” 

Further particulars may be seen in Robert Barclay’s 
‘Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Common- 
wealth,’’ chaps. xi., xviii., xix., etc. Also in the vol- 
uminous literature, extending to nearly roo publications, 
of the Story-Wilkinson controversy. It is unnecessary to 
reproduce these here, because, after all, present-day duty 
is not determined by the example of our predecessors. 
The Yearly Meeting’s Book of Discipline clearly sets 
forth the principle for which Joseph J. Dymond contends 
in a passage which occurs at page 210: 

“ This meeting feels that it cannot issue any recommendations that 
would be applicable to all cases, and that each appointment must be 
treated on its own merits; but it considers it to be the duty of both 
quarterly and monthly meetings to make such arrangements as may 
effectually preclude the Church from being deprived of the services of 
any of its members, whether ministers or otherwise, by pecuniary con- 
siderations.” 

The principle enunciated in these words has received 
extensive recognition from Friends in some directions, 
and in others has been allowed to remain too much as a 
pious opinion only. Very little demur is made to the 
maintenance of evangelistic workers outside the bounda- 
ries of the United Kingdom. No religious or philan- 
thropic object obtains so much pecuniary support from 
Friends as that of missionary labor in Madagascar, Hin- 
dostan, China, Syria, France, and other countries. In 
Great Britain, too, where Friends devote themselves to 
the life-long furtherance of some special department of 
Gospel truth, as the advocacy of international peace and 
arbitration, the overthrow of slavery, or the opium trade, 
the Christian administration of prisons, or the widely di- 
versified ministry of temperance reformation, little or no 
hesitation is shown as respects paying or receiv ing money 
for the sustentation of the laborers. The dissentient 
Friends of two centuries ago objected to remunerate the 
Society’s recording clerk, and they would, we believe, 
have objected to the entire class of payments just referred 
to. We think they were wrong in the position they took 
up two centuries ago, and that they would be wrong now. 
But we should unite with them in holding that the far- 
reaching teaching of Christ’s words;—‘‘ Freely ye have 
received, freely give,’’—have a distinct application to all 
these departments of Christian service, which cannot 
with safety be ignored, and is probably too often for- 


gotten. 


But along with this wide recognition of the obligation 
to sustain the Gospel laborer, our province of work has 
been carved out by usage and prescription, in which the 
obligation is disputed. That province is—evangelistic 


work in Great Britain, in connection with the organiza- 


tion of the Society of Pehle, so continuous as to pre- 
clude the laborer earning his own livelihood. The 
boundaries of the province are drawn somewhat differ- 
ently by different authorities. Many exclude from it 
Gospel service amongst criminal, vicious, and degraded 
urban populations, but include rural communities. In 
other words, they would support the Friend evangelist in 
the slums of London, but not in the thinly-peopled vil- 
lages which surround many unused meeting-houses. 

But surely this is an indefensible position. The funda- 
mental laws of the Christian Church are ev erywhere ob- 
ligatory, and the Church cannot neglect them except at 
its peril. We believe much of the loss of evangelistic 
zeal and power in the eighteenth century arose from the 
diminishing recognition of the obligation to sustain the 
ministry. The temptation to this is very strong. It is 
so pleasant to the selfishness of human nature not to have 
to part with the coveted silver and gold, and to keep 
them, too, with the flattering unction that in doing so 
you promote a free Gospel ministry. We may sometimes 
wonder at the vehemence with which Thomas Ellwood 
especially expressed himself : 

‘** God bless us from such doctrine and such teachers, 
As will admit of none but wealthy preachers ! ”’ 


And yet fuller consideration discloses the reasonable- 
ness of his strong feeling. He had seen the preaching of 
the Gospel of Christ liberated from the exclusive control 
and administration of men who had enjoyed by virtue of 
their station collegiate training, and multitudes had been 
turned from darkness to light and from the power of 
satan unto God—through the ministry of men taken, like 
the Hebrew prophets and Christ’s Apostles, from ev ery 
trade and calling,—and endued for spiritual warfare by 
the anointing of the Holy Ghost. Living epistles to the 
power of this ministry were to be found in all the towns 
and villages of England. But now this liberating work 
was imperilled, for if it was to be held that it was unlaw- 
ful to sup port the preachers when their service prevented 
their earning a maintenance, at once a new qualification 
—that of the possession of property—was imposed upon 
the exercise of spiritual gifts. If a choice has to be made 
between a qualification of learning and a qualification of 
property, the latter would seem the least worthy of the 
two. What was to be done when apostolic men stopped 
for years in Corinth or Ephesus, preaching and teaching 
and edifying ? 

Clearly the days for this kind of work had not gone 
by in the sev enteenth century. ‘The steady, continuous 
labors of John Audland and John Camm had been the 
chief outward means for the gathering of Friends in 
Bristol. Edward Burrough, Francis Howgill, and others 
had wrought a similar work in London. Would the gifts 
of the Spirit in the future descend only on the possessors 
of property? Was it notstill true that not many mighty, 
not many noble, were called? Were not the poor of this 
world, rich in faith and heirs of the Kingdom, to be 
stewards of the mysteries of Christ? Thomas Ellwood 
realized that a great democratic principle—the right of 
the poor and those not in affluence to take any part in 
Gospel service to which they were called of God—was at 
stake. Hence the strength of his feelings and his expres- 
sions. Joun S. RownTREE. 





HIGHER by far than the power of accumulating, is the 
power of distributing. Hoarding is a capability which 
man holds in common with the bee, the ant, and the 
squirrel ; but distributing to the wants of others is a 
power which man is gradually acquiring, and which 
makes him akin to the angels. — Unity. 
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CONFERENCE CLASS AT 15th AND RACE STS. 
[Class Meeting, Second Month 19, 1893.) 

PAPER: DUTIES TO OTHERS, RELIGIOUS. 
SoMETIMES a task that seems over hard at first, becomes 
easier as we approach it and begin to discover the prin- 
ciples by which it is to be operated or accomplished. 
But the treatment of the subject of religious duty to others 
reveals increasing difficulties as we look into it. 

“Thought is deeper than all speech, 
Feeling deeper than all thought. 
Souls to souls can never teach 
What unto themselves was taught.” 

Recalling the good advice from this desk at opening 
the season’s conterences, to the effect that each paper be 
confined strictly to the immediate subject in hand, and 
avoid trencning in any degree upon those which were to 
follow, we find a degree of embarrassment lest we 
should encroach upon the heads assigned for the coming 
months, Family, State, and Humanity. 

These three items left out of religion may relegate it 
to the cloister or the cave, from which unhealthy homes, 
through all history, comes the same agonizing cry, ‘‘ They 
have slain Thy prophets with the edge of the sword, and 
I only am left.’’ 

Too long and too much has religion been construed 
to mean something sacredly above the touch of common 
humanity, a subject to be considered apart from the affairs 
of ordinary life, and in reference only to the eternal sal- 
vation of the individual soul. To be interpreted only by 
Authorized Versions, by Cardinals, Bishops, Presbyteries, 


or books of Discipline, the doctrines of which must be | are religions and there are religions. 


enforced upon ofhers as a religious duty in order that hey 
may be saved in the world to come. 


| 


| are learning and teaching that duty to others is not fully 
| accomplished by standing high and calling them up ; but 
| that there must be a keeping in touch with humanity. 


These bright spirits see the day nigh at hand when relig- 


_ ion may safely part company with the theology of sect, 
| and unite with the Christianity of Christ in order to 
| better apprehend and fulfill the claims of duty to others. 


The fierce compound of religion and theology, as 
represented in Saul of Tarsus, the persecutor, is respon- 
sible for the blood of the martyrs in all the ages. The 
combination of religion with real Christianity, on the 


| other hand, embodied in Paul, the apostle to the Gentiles, 
| is the greatest power for good the world has ever witnessed. 


If we would 4/f a man we must lay hold of his body 
and show him our strength. If we would instruct him we 
must interest his mind and show him our knowledge. If 
we would convert him we must commune with his sou/ and 
show him our love. In short, go where he is, let him 
know we are with him, encourage him to use the power 
he possesses, and come see the one who hath told us 
what we are, and placed our feet upon higher ground. 

If we would know our duty to others, let us learn 


| from the Samaritan woman at Jacob’s well that it is 


simply persuading them to come and see what we have seen. 
The leading of the spirit, if we will but heed it, will 


| take us through the varied experiences of sorrow, suffer- 
| ing, temptation, and agony, that we may be qualified to 


In short, to make | 


others dedieve just as we do appears to have been the high-.| 


est conception of religious duty to them. 

These well-meant efforts present various and peculiar 
manifestations, according to circumstances, so different 
from our present surroundings that we find many of these 


their practices hard to excuse. 

Much of the religious teaching in the past, under the 
influence of superstition and tradition, appears in the 
light of Christianity as a great obstructionist to the truth. 
‘*Wo unto you scribes and pharisees, hypocrites, for ye 


prayers,’’ etc. 
and 16th verses. Such words could not fall from the lip 
of truth without a reason. 
cloud warns us to beware of the pitfalls into which high 
professors have fallen, and the theme of to-day seems to 
be rather astudy of how not to do it (as they did, at least). 


Under the Christian dispensation, as interpreted in the | 


enlightenment of this last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there comes to the front the thought (that no doubt 
impressed those who arranged this series of studies) that 
before recognizing any duty to others we must first apply 
the same rule to ourselves. In other words, first de, then do. 
Or (stating it religiously) in the words of the apostle: 
‘* When thou art converted, strengthen the brethren.’’ In 
the light of this new day the duty of showing others how, 
rather than merely telling them how, appears. 

Why is it that material prosperity and scientific re- 


search have progressed more rapidly than spiritual truth? | other bodies claiming the name of Friends? If so, how 
Are ‘‘ the children of this world wiser in their generation | 


than the children of light’’? These have learned that | 


object lessons and practical illustrations best serve the 
purpose of correct instruction. 
One of the encouraging signs of the times, however, 


is that the best and most consecrated spirits of the age | suffer not these differences to mar in the slightest degree 


| the religion of modern Spiritualism ? etc., etc. 
| be in these ‘‘an admixture of more or less of Christian 


irr | doctrine, with a stream of Oriental thought,’’ can we 
strange systems difficult to understand, and many of | 


| enter into sympathy with these various conditions, and in 


that sympathy touch the chord that vibrates in harmony 


| with the Divine uplifting. 


There 
Have we any duty 
toward these? Is not Christianity always in touch with 
the living interests of the hour? What of the religion of 
Ethical Science, the religion of Christian Endeavor, the 
religion of Theosophy, the religion of Christian Science, 
If there 


There are many voices in the world to-day. 


_ afford to treat them with scornful indifference? Most of 





| these, being declared enemies of formalism, may tend to 
| awaken some out of spiritual lethargy. 


If they have any 
value as revivers of spiritual life and thought, it must be 
from the fresh vigor and interest they impart to old ideas 


; | by clothing them in a new phraseology. 
devour widows’ houses and for a pretence make long | 


See Matthew, 23d chapter, 13, 14, 15, | 


We of the Society of Friends have been blessed with 
a beautiful conceit that we area peculiar people, but we 


| never claimed to hold or promulgate any mew doctrine. 
The shadow of this great | 


Our peculiarity consisted in separating the chaff from the 
wheat. Are we still engaged in this business? Does our 


| duty in reference to others consist in tenderly loosing and 


removing the husk and shell of external tradition, and 
showing where the life and nourishment of religion are to 
be found ? Not forgetting that the husk and the letter 
have their office for a time in protecting the young life, 
but believing that the time should come in each individ- 
ual soul, when, no longer worshiping at Jerusalem or 
Samaria, or being satisfied at Jacob’s well, it should learn 
to worship in spirit and in truth, and drink from that 
fountain that is ‘‘as a well of water springing up unto 
eternal life.’’ 

Do we owe anything to those with whom our fathers 
were once associated in religious fellowship, the various 


can we move in the line of settling our obligation other 
than by ourselves cultivating ‘‘ the unity of the spirit in 


| the bond of peace’’? By showing that whilst holding 
| each our own opinions on many points of doctrine, we 


cheerfully acquiesce in the judgment of the body, and 


eo we ee & ff ae a fet Se feet oe ee SP oe 
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that iene aid ene ‘hiials spring bite higher sources 
and are recognized as our bond of discipleship. 

»® But, are we a peculiar people? Are we ready to obey 
the call, ‘‘ Come ye out and be ye separate’’? Having 
found theology a hindrance to religious progress, do we 
loose it and let it go that we may move forward hand in 
hand with Jesus to an ever-increasing and unfolding life ? 
Do we find our duty to others largely to consist in striving 
to be quiet and mind our own business, in sweeping clean 
before our own door, in being as a city set upon a hill 
whose light cannot be hid? Are we willing to make our- 
selves of no reputation, showing our duty to others in our 
humility and our willingness to entertain and encourage 
all good work as being religious, all holy aspirations as 
being inspired, all sincere devotion as being accepted of 
our Father ? 

In conclusion, I think it must he evident, as inti- 
mated in the beginning of this paper, that the attempt to 
define religious duty to others, considered separately and 
apart from other duties, is simply perplexing. And the 
attempt to indoctrinate others, in any way except by ex- 
ample, or under the immediate inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit, will not produce satisfactory results. 

‘*What God hath joined let no man put asunder.’’ 
Religion cannot stand alone, neither can it be conveyed 
from one to another. It is an infusion of the Divine life 
imparted only by its author, and known only to him who 
receiveth it. It requires some medium through which to 
manifest itself, and is to be recognized only by its influ- 
ences. ‘‘It cometh not by observation.’’ It is that 
‘* good part’’ that can neither be given nor taken away. 
It is not ‘‘the Truth,’’ as declared the Chaldean, nor 
‘* the worship of the truth’’ of the Indo-Buddhist. It is 
the way, the truth, and the life. We mortals know it but 
in part; our duty must consist in letting it so shine 
through us that others seeing our good works may glorify 
our Father in heaven. 

May we leave the things that are behind, and press 
forward toward the mark, for the prize of the high call- 
ing of God, in him who said, ‘‘ My doctrine is not mine, 
but his who sent me.’’ 

SECRETARY'S NOTES. 

Second month 19, 1893. Subject for discussion, ‘“‘ Duties Regard- 
ing Others in Religious Matters.’’ Samuel S. Ash presented the paper. 
It was remarked that in the so-called Evangelical denominations this 
subject opens the fields of Home and Foreign Missions. Attention was 
called to the mistake often made in considering religion as something 
above us and not part of our every-day life. ‘The best way to benefit 
others is to set a good example and to bear in mind, while expressing 
our own views on religious matters, that others have an equal right to 
their opinions on this subject. As members of a Society holding the 
belief in immediate revelation, we cannot enter into disputations with- 
out seeming to deny to others this “ light within” which we claim for 


ourselves. 
Adjourned till Third month 5. 


“ THIs is my single dent God lenile to leaven 
What were all earth else with a feel of heaven.” 


It may be hard and difficult for you to live within 


your means; but if you are an honest man you must do 
it. Tospend more money than you make is to open tne 
way to untold troubles, and to insure the final ruin of 
your reputation and character. For no reason—not to 
gratify your own tastes, nor to please your family, nor to 
help even a useful charity, should you adopt a policy so 
fraught with evil consequences. After all, the people 
who are compelled to practice rigid economy get as much 
good out of life as anybody else. ‘‘ Plain living and 
high thinking often go together.’’ To be able to do 
without luxuries is better than to have them.—Christian 
Advocate. 


MARY HOWITT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY : EXTRACTS. 
( Continued.) 
CHAPTER IV.—MY HUSBAND’S NARRATIVE 

[In the opening of this chapter William Howitt gives an account of 

his ancestors. After describing some of the earlier generations, he pro- 
ceeds, as below. ] 
Tue Howitts had continued by their jollification to dissi- 
pate their property, and the broad lands had fallen away 
piecemeal. Younger sons had been rectors of Eastwood. 
They were hunting, feasting parsons, persecutors of the 
Quakers, and other religious vermin. In its turn East- 
wood was sold, and the Howitts, reduced by the extrava- 
gance of their roystering forefathers, possessed hardly 
more than the roof over their heads. 

A spirit of thrift, economy, and sobriety came into 
the race with my father, Thomas Howitt; and it wasa 
maxim with him, that ‘‘a man who gives his children 
habits of truth, industry, and frugality provides for them 
better than by giving them astock of money.’’ In 1783, 
when twenty years of age, he was received into the Soci- 
ety of Friends at Codnor Beach Meeting, in the county 
of Derby. Three years later he married, at the same 
meeting- ‘house, Phebe Tantum, the only daughter of 
Francis and Elizabeth Tantum of The Fall, Heanor. 

The family bearing the singular name of Tantum, the 
Latin for ‘‘ only,’’ is the only family that | ever heard of 
possessing that cognomen. The first we know of is 
Francis, born in 1515, and dwelling in Loscoe, a neigh- 
boring village to Heanor. The Tantums were amongst 
the first to embrace Quakerism, and that probably di- 
rectly from George Fox, who came preaching thereabouts 
in the days of the Commonwealth. They resided for up- 
wards of two hundred years at The Fall, cultivating their 
own land. It had considerably diminished in course of 
time, and when my grandfather had it, was reduced to a 
mile in length. 

At the period to which my memory runs back, my 
grandfather ‘Tantum must have been near the close of his 
life. I was only in my third year when he died; yet I 
have a vivid recollection of him as a man of middle stat- 
ure, but of substantial build, dressed in a dark Quaker 
suit and broad hat, with gentle, kindly manners. 

From my mother’s account of his character, he was 
decidedly of an intellectual turn, and poetical taste ; and 
I have no doubt that my brother Richard’s literary idio- 
syncrasy as well as my own were derived from him. He 
occasionally wrote verses, but they were rather satirical 
squibs on the follies of some of his neighbors than any 
more ambitious attempt. His love of the best English 
writers was intense, and furnished him with the greatest 
enjoyment of his life. Addison’s ‘‘ Spectator’’ was an 
immense favorite with him, and I still possess his copy. 
He was very fond of Shakespeare ; of all writers, however, 
Milton was his admiration. 

The circumstances attending his decease were very 
peculiar. He had often said, in his profound love of 
nature, that if he might choose the manner of his death, 
it should be to pass quietly away seated on some flowery 
bank in the pure moonlight of a balmy May night. It 
was the ideal of peace in the bosom of nature that his 
imagination suggested as the sweetest close toa life in 
which the deepest sympathies of his soul had been in per- 
petual conflict with the asperities of his fate. His wife, 
Elizabeth Redfern, was a fiery, domineering dame, who 
had very little feeling for herself or others. One of his 
greatest solaces, therefore, was to steal away in an evening 
from a home made desolate by an unequal yoke, and en- 
joy the society of John Dunn and his wife, old and dear 
friends in the next village of Loscoe, and, like himself, 
belonging to an ancient Quaker stock. 
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On the 


night of May 10, 1795, are Dunn and his 
wife, 


who had early retired to rest, were surprised at ten 
o’clock, to hear the well-known knock of Francis Tantum 
solemnly sound thrice at short intervals on the front-door. 
John Dunn called anxiously to his friend from the win- 
dow. ‘There was no reply Hurrying on his clothes, 
the old man hastened downstairs. He opened the front- 
door ; Filled with a strange and fore- 
boding alarm, he closed it, put the key in his pocket, 
and set off for The Fall; and when about half way, he 
saw his friend seated on a flowery bank, evidently in calm 
contemplation of the beauty of that still, odorous, May 
moonlight night. He approached him, saying, ‘‘ Dear 
Francis, what is amiss?’’ Receiving no answer, he went 
close up to him, and saw the gleam of his eyes gazing on 
the moon, as it were, in a trance. But he was dead ; and 
the desire of his poetic soul was accomplished. 

In that same year, 1795, my father bought a house, 
with about thirty acres of land, in the village of Heanor. 
His colliery affairs had prospered in his hands, for he had 
a quiet leisurely sort of industry about him, liking better 
to be employed than idle; and he had, moreover, re- 
ceived my mother’s small dower of £300, which enabled 
him to complete the purchase. I and my three older 
brothers (Tantum, my parents’ first child, died in his fourth 
year) were born in the same parish, at Heanor Wood, the 
house of our paternal grandparents; my 
brothers at the new home. 

The village of Heanor, the scene of my childhood, 
boyhood, and youth, is photographed, with every house, 
field, wood, common, footpath, and dell, with the most 
absolute — familiar distinctness on my memory. It is, 
in reality, dreadfully metamorphosed by the increase of 
population, and the dismal devastation of smoky collieries. 


there was no one. 


three younger 


My memory only commences at the house my father pur- 


chased. It was a ramb ling old place. 


The portion of it 
looking up 


the village street was much more recent than 
the half overlooking the garden and country. ‘The view 
on the garden side was very airy and pleasant. It in- 
cluded the ample vale of the Erewash, with Eastwood, 
formerly the abode of our family, and its church, lying 
opposite on the hillside, at two miles distance. 

The garden was large and old, and below it was a big 
orchard ; they were both well stocked with a great variety 
of all kinds of the most excellent fruit trees ; so excellent 
indeed, that I have had grafts of them repeatedly to intro- 
duce into other counties. Whoever planted that orchard 
knew admirably what was the very best in English fruit- 
growth. At Heanor Fall—so called from the fall or steep 
descent from the village—there was, on the contrary, the 
remains of a very old orchard, in which the trees were of 
a most primitive and almost wild kind ; top apples, about 
as hard as wooden tops, and choke pears, the juice of 
which had the property of drawing your throat together 
as by a vice. 

About the Fall, which was an old grange, there were 
always dogs and guns; for shooting and coursing ap- 
peared from time immemorial to have been pursued with 
much gusto by the Tantums. My mother’s only surviv- 
ing brother, Richard, was in my boyhood the great sports- 
man. 

[ well remember 
Howitt, with white 
a man of family. 
lived freely, 


my paternal grandfather, William 
hair and having all the appearance of 
Like his ancestors, however, he had 
enjoyed his bottle, and was suffering the con- 
sequences in the torments of gout. I used to see him at 
Heanor Wood, generally sitting on what was called a 
squab, a wooden couch, which has given place’ to the 
more luxurious sofa, propping his head on a stout cane 


and sWaying to and fro; a habit I suppose he had ac- 
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ial in the paroxysms of gout. He was mostly, how- 
ever, very cheerful, and was greatly amused by the cock- 
and-bull stories I used to tell him of my adventures in 
coming across the fields from my father’s house at Heanor. 

He had married, in 1750, Mary Bestwick, a collier’s 
daughter; a homely woman of good, shrewd common 
sense. I remember her by a curious piece of grand- 
motherly kindness. In the winter after attending school 
at Heanor Wood, I used to run up to my grandmother, 
who had always ready for me a large hot roasted potato, 
which I carried in my hands, to keep them warm on my 
way home. 

My grandfather died on November 6, 
was nearly seven years of age. 
coming in greatly distressed. 
decease. He sat down on announcing the event to my 
mother, and gave way to a paroxysm of tears. I was 
much affected by the scene ; and certainly moved by some 
influence beyond my childish mind, I went quietly away 
into a distant room, got a chair, and reached up toa 
bookcase containing a large family Bible. 1 took it down 
and carried it, as a considerable load for me, into the 
room where my father was sitting sunk in his grief. The 
book seemed to open almost of itself, and I began to read 
the first words that caught my eye. ‘They were in the 
14th chapter of St. John: ‘*Let not your heart be 
troubled : ye believe in God, believe also in Me. In My 
Father’s house are many mansions: if it were not so, I 
would have told you.’’ I was carrying the book away, 
when my father stopped me, took and opened it, and 
read the words in evident astonishment. He then said, 
‘«] was not aware there were such words.’’ He dried 
his tears and seemed wonderfully comforted. 

The school to which I have already referred was kept 
by William Woodcock, originally a baker of Leicester, 
who had married my father’s only surviving sister Mary. 
He was a short, rather stout man, of a somewhat prosy 
and confident manner ; and as the villagers were wonder- 
fully addicted to calling people by nicknames, so he was 
generally known as Billy W oodcock, Billy Bingo, or 
Billy Button. He had not been fortunate in his baking 
business, and had come to this village and set up there in 
the united professions of baker and schoolmaster. 

All we village lads were his scholars, or rather his 
wife’s, for so long as she lived I have no recollection of 
his ever taking part in our lessons, except, perhaps, set- 
ting our copies. He always appeared on the best terms 
with himself, whistled and hummed tunes cheerfully, and 
produced most excellent taffy, gingerbread, and buns, ir- 
resistible magnets to whatever pence we had in our 
pockets. After his wife’s death he gave up his bake- 
house and confectionery, retired to a smaller house, and 
used to cook his solitary dinner of a mutton-chop or beef- 
steak in a Dutch-oven before the school fire, making all 
our laddish mouths water by the most savory odor which 
it diffused. ‘To my notion poor Woodcock had a perfect 
master-hand for seasoning his steak with salt and pepper. 
He had it punctually ready at twelve o’clock, and sent us 
all pell-mell out of the school, to eat our cold dinner 
under some sunny wall or old tree ; and it seemed to my 
boyish fancy that such a luxuriously fragrant, artistically 
cooked dinner must be the great consolation of his iso- 
lated life. Poor old Woodcock ! he had lived in towns ; . 
had taken interest in national and other events; was 
therefore fond of his newspaper from Nottingham or 
Derby, which he got duly on every Saturday evening by 
the carrier, and thus enlightened the neighbors, and espe- 
cially the smutty coal-dust circle of the Jolly Colliers, on 
the world’s doings. It was always a proud thing for him 
that my brothers and myself had been attendants of his 


1799, when I 
I remember my father 
He had just witnessed his 
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school ; and when, in his old age, he heard I had even 
published a book, he said exultingly, ** Yes ; I laid the 
foundation of all that! ”’ 

My mother was one of the most truly pious and affec- 
tionate women that ever lived. ‘The apathy of my father 
and her sensitive and energetic nature were in striking 
contrast. Wherever there was distress, her immediate 
desire was to relieve it. At home the love of her chil- 
dren was ever lively, ever on the watch for their welfare 
and comfort. Amongst the poor she was a_ general 
mother. In all their troubles and sicknesses, night or 
day, she was the first person who came into their thoughts 
and for whom they sent. From her mother she had de- 
rived a knowledge of many simple remedies, which she 
was always ready to apply when she saw they would serve, 
or she sent off immediately for the doctor. In their 
spiritual troubles she was equally their comforter and 
counsellor. Very little ghostly comfort was to be de- 
rived from the clergyman, and till the Methodists got a 
strong footing in the parish, she was the only person to 
whom the villag sers could have recourse on their beds of 
sickness or death. But no friend could they have on 
such occasions who could more sincerely strengthen and 
encourage them. She had the most fervent love of the 
Saviour, the most profound faith in Him and in His prom- 
ise that whosoever came to Him He would in no wise cast 
out. She would read to them from the Gospel the most 
beautiful instances of Christ’s all-embracing regard for 
His people. ‘The lost, the erring, the long-time denier 
and rejecter of Him, she showed them, were still wel- 
come to Him. His pardon had no narrow limits, His 
love no scantiness; these were infinite, like all the Di- 
vine attributes; and the inimitable parable of the 


Prodigal Son showed that God was ever ready not only to 


forgive the most abundatn sin, but to run to meet and 
welcome back the sinner, when he came home truly peni- 
tent. Great was the solace of her constant declaration, 
that Christ said that He came not to call the 
but sinners to repentance. 

The blessing she was in the long-benighted parish it is 
not easy to conceive. People of all sorts sent for her as 
freely, and without any idea of apology, as they would 
send for any minister or doctor whose duty it was to at- 
tend them. In the most winterly nights she would be 
called up to people taken ill, and often she had to go for 
a mile or more through the dark solitary fields, crossing 
the single plank of the brook, or wading deep through 
the miry lanes often in frost and snow, often in deluging 
and pelting rain, or roaring and whistling winds. Nothing 
could prevent her going. She would put on a thick 
cloak and hood and strong shoes, and with her maid- 
servant, Sally Wilton, equilly muffled up and carrying a 
lantern, away they went. 

But though my mother was firmly convinced that 
Jesus Christ was the certain and unchangeable Saviour of 
sinners, she was the last to attempt to salve over unhealed 
wounds. She was plain and uncompromising in her de- 
nunciations of the hardened impenitent. Many a com- 
bat she had with the wicked ones of the parish, and 
spoke thunder and lightning to them, which often 
them tremble. 


righteous 


made 


(Zo be continued.) 


WE are often ignorant of the struggle of the one whose 


plane of life is so much beyond ours that we cannot see 
his efforts. 


TrutTH is for the heart rather than the intellect ; 
it is not done it becomes unreal.—F. 


for if 


W. Robertson. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
A THOUGHT FOR ELDERS. 

THE article entitled ‘‘ The Eldership,’’ published in your 
issue of Third month 4th, must have met with the cordial 
approval of many of your readers. Most of us have 
known of ministers who were acceptable to the majority 
in their meetings being kept from recommendation by 
the prejudices of one or more elders or other members, 
year after year, perhaps entirely. Upon some who feel 
called to speak this has a most discouraging effect. ‘They 
cannot do the good work they might if acknowledged by 
their meeting. Personal feeling and prejudice certainly 
should not be allowed to control such questions. 

There is another direction, however, in which there 
appears to me to be greater need of activity among the 
elders than in taking up and fostering our young aspir- 
ants. ‘This field lies in those meetings where one or it 
may be two speakers address the assemblies with tiresome 
regularity and sameness of matter. Week after week 
those who attend are forced to listen to the same train of 
thought, often the same words ; and these discourses often 
occupy almost the whole time of the meeting. It would 
appear that one Divinely anointed should be able to feel 
when the vessels into which he is pouring are full, and 
that he should also distinguish when he begins to repeat 
himself and hence to weaken his argument. If he can 
not see these things without assistance, then for the health 
of the congregation he should be earnestly labored with 
by those empowered to do so. Frequently the eens 
who offends his entire audience by the length of his dis- 
course would be quite acceptable to them if he would 
simply abbreviate. Could not the elders at least insist 
upon this? If the one labored with is not open to con- 
viction we must conclude that he is only inspired by his 
own desire. There is no doubt that it is too often the 
fault of the manner and substance of our sermons that 
our young people are drawn away to other churches where 
they can hear what appears to them more logical as well 

as satisfying. 

The body of our Society is becoming better and better 
educated and we cannot expect that milk for babes shall 
always satisfy men and women who can find strong meat 
handed out to them by the thinkers of the world. We 
shall not hold our intelligent young people if we compel 
them to listen weekly to feeble re-iterations. I do not 
mean to imply that our speakers are not highly enough 
educated. I believe the youth of our Society are suffi- 
ciently spiritual-minded to perceive the Heavenly mes- 
sage clothed in whatever words the instrument can afford, 
but they object to lifeless and wearisome repetitions. 
These words are not written in a spirit of cavilling, but in 
the earnest hope that, before our congregations are wiped 
out in places where they are threatened, the elders or 
lay members may make an effort to restrict those preachers 
who are not in unison with the majority of their hearers. 

F. L. &. 


Ir thou hadst simplicity and purity, thou wouldst be 
able to comprehend all things without error, and behold 
them without danger. ‘The pure heart safely pervades 
not only heaven, but hell.— Zhomas a Kempts. 


‘¢ THE basest thought possible concerning man is that 
he has no spiritual nature; and the foolishest misunder- 
standing of him possible is that he has, or shoul 
no animal nature. For his nature is nobly animal, 
spiritual—coherently and irrevocably so ; 
it may, but at its peril, expel 


— Ruskin. 


1 have, 

nobly 
neither part of 
’ despise or defy the other 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 18, 1893. 

‘ PASSING ONWARD "’ is the one expression that is ever 
true. ‘That ‘‘ we have not here an abiding city’’ is evi- 
denced to us, day by day bidding us watch over our lives, 
keeping them unspotted and ready to be given up when 
the Father calls us to inhabit those other mansions}pre- 
pared for us. Suddenly this call came to our beloved 
co-worker Louisa J. Roberts, finding her ready to enter 
into a well earned rest. Few persons are permitted to 
close a career of seventy-four years with such a record of 
work well done. Hers was indeed a life devoted to the 
uplifting of all that she could reach by example, by voice 
or by her pen. With unparalleled energy—hindered by 
physical weaknesses that would have deterred a less cour- 
ageous spirit—she worked for her family, her society— 
which she loved with the deep devotion of a thorough 
Friend by convincement—and all those who needed he 


aid in the world around her. 


It is not our present purpose to recount her labors, 
only to say here that the Society of Friends of which she 
was so thankful to be a member, will never know the 
extent of her devotion and self-sacrifices for its advance- 
ment. 


To those of us who have long worked with her, know- 


well her strength, and also where her weakness 


ing so 
dwelt—for she was but human—she has bound herself 
with no common tie, being at once our comfort and our 
inspiration. Always eager to respond to any call for ser- 
vice, and gifted with spiritual insight and fine intellectual 
powers, her cultured mind broadened to accept new revel- 
ations of truth which she freely proclaimed for the bene- 
fit of others. She was so glad to live in these closing 
years of the century, and often expressed regret that she 
must miss on earth what she felt sure would come, still 
greater growth in religious thought, as well as the contin- 
ued progress in material things in which she experienced 
such keen enjoyment. But her service is transferred, not 
ended, for it is true that the work of a life truly conse- 
crated, as was hers, to the Master’s service, does not end 
when that life here is closed, but goes on gathering from 
other lives, to whom perhaps she has been an inspiration, 
till it reaches completion. Yet our humanity feels the 
void, and we are constantly asking upon whom will her 
mantle fall ? 

Let us profit by her example of cheerful courage, and 
keep the eye single for that illumination that came to her 
through suffering and faithfulness, and He who has so 
richly endowed her will not withold his qualifying power. 

She has gone most assuredly to enjoyments not possi- 
ble under human limitations, let us mourn for her as she 


would have us do, by working for moral and spiritual ad- 
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vance, turning from inadequate supports as did she, to 
the one Strong Arm that sustains, and as faithfully follow 
the Christ in whom she so trusted. 

** Beautiful in her holy peace, as one 


Who stands at evening, when the work is done, 
Glorified in the setting of the sun.” 


THE article from the Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 
of London, the concluding part of which we publish this 
week, discusses a most interesting and a highly important 
subject. We infer from the tenor of his comments that 
the author of the article, J. S. Rowntree, is among those of 
the English Friends who favor the maintenance of the 
‘* Home Mission ’’ work in England, by the systematic 
support of those engaged in it,—a work which has caused 
uneasiness in London Yearly Meeting, within the last few 
years,—but however this may be, his article is moder- 
ately and considerately expressed, and gives occasion for 
a fair view of the whole subject. We must forego the ex- 
pression, at present, of any extended comment of our own 
uponit. The interest taken in the question is indicated in 
many directions ; the paper sent us last week from Friends 
in the ‘‘ Western Department ’’ discussed it in an inter- 
esting way. The Society, we believe, has always consist- 
ently held that support should be given the ministry, 
when to withhold it would be to quench the spirit ; and it 
has held, contrariwise, that support should never be given 
in advance of the evidence of a divine call, nor should it 
then, except with care to preserve unhurt and undisturbed 
the gospel freedom of the minister. To draw the line is 
not always easy, but every one can see the distinction 
between a free gospel ministry on one hand, and a paid 
‘* pastorate ’’ on the other. There is a just line of demar- 
cation between the two, and it can be made plain. 


BIRTHS. 


WILLIAMS.—At Waterford, Va., Third month 1, 1893, to Jas. W. 
and Hannah Conrow Williams, a daughter, who is named Elisabeth 
Somers 


DEATHS. 

ARCHUT.—In Philadelphia, Third month 6, 1893, Charles Archut, 
aged 78; a native of Germany, and a convinced Friend. 

BUZBY.—At Bustleton, Philadelphia, Third month 8, 1893, Luiza 
M., wife of Henry C. Buzby. Interment at Byberry Friends’ ground. 

ELY.—In Upper Makefield, Bucks county, Pa., Second month 17, 
1893, Rachel B., wife of Jonas Ely, in her 71st year. 

CARPENTER.—At his residence at Purchase, N. Y., on the 2d of 
Third month, 1893, after a long period of invalidism, during which he 
exhibited much Christian patience and submission, Jacob A. Carpenter, 
an esteemed member of Purchase Monthly Meeting, in the 53d year of 
his age. 

CARVER.—At Carversville, Bucks Co., Pa., Second month 20, 
1893, Elizabeth S. Carver, widow of Henry E. Carver, in the 8oth year 
of her age. A member of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

CUTLER.—In Drumore, Lancaster county, Pa., of paralysis, 
Second month 27, 1893, Mary C., wife of Alban Cutler, aged 71 years. 

She filled acceptably the different offices in the Society, being an 
elder for several years, but owing to feeble health has been prevented 
from attending our meetings, for a year past. 

To avoid burying on the day of our Quarterly Meeting, the funeral 
was held Third month 4, which being one of the most inclement of the 
season very few Friends attended. * 


HAMBLETON.—Second month 4, 1893, Lewis Hambleton, aged 
71 years, I month; a member of Marietta Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
from the time of its organization. 


He was the son of Benjamine K. and Hannah Hambleton, of Col. 





umbiana county, Ohio, and was born First month 2, 1822. His re- 
mains were interred on the 8th, at Marietta Friends’ burial ground, near 
Marietta, Iowa. 


HARTLEY.—At Highland, Iowa, Third month 1, 1893, of scar- 
let fever, in the 2d year of his age, Harry H., son of Frederick and 
Hattie P. Hartley, who in their great sorrow have the sympathy of 
many friends. T. E. H. 

KIRK.—At Sandy Spring, Md., on Third month 5, 1893, Richard 
S. Kirk, in the 74th year of his age. 

PRICE.—On Sixth-day, Third month 3, 1893, at his residence in 
Baltimore county, Md., Samuel M. Price, in the 79th year of his age ; 
a member and elder of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting. 

MICHENER.—dThird month 3d, 
Plumstead, Bucks Co., Pa., aged nearly 73 
overseer of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

In the life and character of our deceased friend we feel that there is 
much which it is welltocontemplate. They make up a consistent whole 
—nothing out of proportion. The life of our dear friend was characterized 
by that which attracts and fixes the the approbation of all. We feel 
that he did not live in vain, and that his name and actions will be held 
in affectionate and profitable remembrance. He was enabled to reach 
the end of a long life with a character well rounded, and a manhood 
such as to command both public and private esteem. He ever tried to 
walk in the “ light that lighteth every man that cometh into the world.”’ 
The humility, the modest, unostentatious manners, the love for the truth 
and the right, as it was given him to see the right, of our friend will be 
held in loving remembrance. His was a life that furnished a strong 
argument for that implicit obedience to the divine law which secures 
happiness here and hereafter. He was a firm friend, a wise counselor, 
and sympathetic companion. 

For upwards of twenty years he filled the post of elder, and as the 
records show, was one of the most prompt and regular attenders of 
the select and quarterly meetings of Bucks quarter. During his elder- 
ship he was fifty-three times a representative to the select meeting, and 
a still greater number of times to the quarterly meeting. 

In the business meetings of our Society his good business capacity 
and sound judgment were marked, He had a good knowledge of our 
Book of Discipline, and _ its proper administration, and had but little 
unity with those who find so much in it tocriticize. About the last 
journey he made from home was to Philadelphia in Twelfth month last 
to attend a meeting of the Representative Committee of the Yearly 
Meeting, of which he had been a member for several years. 

He will be sadly missed in the little meeting at Plumstead, of which 
he was for so many years a consistent and faithful attender. 

His sterling integrity and upright character were so well recognized 
by his fellow citizens that he was at different times chosen by them to 
fill offices of responsibility, the duties of which were ever acceptably 
fulfilled. 

During the last ten weeks of his life he was confined to his room 
much of the time to his bed, by a painful illness, the suffering inc ident 
to which he bore with great patience and Christian fortitude. 

His funeral, on the afternoon of Third month 8, at Plumstead meet- 
ing-house, was very largely attended by relatives, friends, and neighbors. 

A deep solemnity spread over the gathering, which was addressed in 
fitting terms by Isaac H. Hillborn and Joseph Powell. 

“The path of the just is as a shining light, that shineth more and 
more unto the perfect day.”’ W. H. 


PRESTON.—At the home of her nephew, William Brown, near 
Anchor, McLean county, Ill., Second month 10, 1893, of paralysis, 
Anna Preston, aged 92 years and 26 days. 

She was interred at Benjaminville. She was the daughter of Jonas 
and Elizabeth Brown Preston, formerly of Chester county, Pa., who in 
the early part of their married life moved to Cecil county, Md. After 
the completion of her education at West Town Boarding School, she 
became engaged in teaching, and devoted her time and abilities to the 
good of others. 


1893, Comly Michener, of 


years ; a valued elder and 


In the position of teacher her many shining qualities were exempli- 
fied ; winning the love and esteem of those in whose memory she was 


tenderly cherished in after years. In the ministrations of the home the 
same sterling qualities were evinced; and of whom it might be said: 
** She looked well into the ways of her household; partaking not of 
the bread of idleness.” 

She was for many years a member of Nottingham Monthly Meet- 
ing, and elder of Octoraro Particular Meeting, which she always dili- 
gently attended, not suffering little hindrances and domestic cares to 
prevent her therefrom. 

She had always been a woman of remarkable vigor, both physically 
and mentally, presenting a sound mind in a sound body. Old age, 
which rarely fails to show its enfeebling touch in its gentle progress, 
was merciful to her faculties, which remained unimpaired, in tone and 
strength, up to the time of her last illness. 

She had that self-reliance which accompanies a resolute will and a 
decided purpose. Her traits of character were positive, and not the 
least among them was her sound and solid sense. She took a lively 
interest in many things that habitually engaged her attention, or her 
sympathy, and the forces of her nature appeared not to have become 
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acquainted with infirmity. When death extended its welcome hand it 

plucked a ripe and ready life, and she could have said, in words of 

greeting, ‘‘ I have lived long enough, I am content, in peace I depart.’ 
r. 


ROBERTS.—On the 8th of Third month, 1893, Louisa J. Roberts, 
wife of Dr. Spencer Roberts; a minister of the Monthly Meeting of 
Friends held at Green street, Philadelphia. 

[A large company assembled at Friends’ meeting-house at 4th and 
Green streets, on Third-day, the 14th inst., at 11.30 a. m., to pay the 
last mark of respect to our departed friend. ‘Testimonies to her worth 
were borne, and exhortations offered by a number of Friends, in- 
cluding Samuel S. Ash, Isaac Wilson, Matilda E. Janney, Joseph A. 
Bogardus, Walter Laing, Marshall Fell, and Ezra Fell, and prayer was 
offered by Frances N. Williams and Allen Flitcraft. The casket was 
opened, affording all an opportunity of a last look at the beloved face. 


WILLS.—At Denver, Col., Third month 4, 1893, of pneumonia, 
Edmund D. Wills, son of the late Chalkley J. and Anne D. Wills, in 
his 44th year. 

WALTON.—At his residence, Wayne, Delaware county, Pa., 
Third month 3, 1893, Chandler B. Walton, aged 36 years. Interment 
at New Garden Friends’ ground. 

The interment, later, was private, at Fair Hill. It was Louisa’s own 
desire that the funeral company should meet at Green street. } 


CAestern Department. 


[IN THE CARE OF THOMAS E. HOGUE AND MARY C. WHITE, 
WEBSTER CITY, IOWA. } 
EXPERIENCES. i 

In looking over our life, we realize it has been one of 
continuous struggle, often failing perhaps in accomplish- 
ing the highest purposes and desires that at times touch 
our hearts. And as my mind recurs this morning to the 
earlier days of my boyhood and manhood, the struggles 
and perplexities that environed me, the incessant tend; 
ency in my nature to doubt and to question was ever a 
bar to my happiness, and ever kept me during that stage 
of doubt and injury at the foot of the ladder. I have 
realized that we do not pass from belief to doubt, nor 
from doubt to disbelief, without a long and severe strug- 
gle. Even after we have become confirmed unbelievers, 
there are many remembrances which rise up to make us 
weep that we are not what we were. In most cases relig- 
ion has been interwoven with all our earlier life. It has 
hallowed all the affections and associations which gather 
around the home of our childhood. Each spot, each 
object, each event, dear to the memory, has its tale of 
religion. The sister who played with us, smiled when we 
were pleased, wept when we were grieved ; above all, the 
mother, who stood between us and danger and bowed in 
prayer before the Most High, and with a full heart, yearned 
for His protecting care, and with words of tenderness and 
love spoke to us of religion and endeared it to our hearts. 
Whenever we break away from it we seem to ourselves to 
be breaking away from the whole past ; from all we have 
loved, have hoped, feared, thought, enjoyed, or suffered, 
and to be rushing upon a new and untried existence. 

It is a fearful change which then comes over us. To 
be no longer what we have been, to lose sight of all that 
has been familiar to us, to enter we know not what,— 
upon a state of being the issues of which we see not and 
of which we can foretell nothing. How is this different 
in reality from that event called death? Over every one 
who doubts the creed in which he has been reared, does 
this change come. The doubt once raised the man 
undergoes a radical change; he can never be again what 
he has been; the simple faith of his childhood never 
returns. He may attain to conviction, but the childlike 
confidence, the warm trustfulness, is gone forever. From 
that time henceforth he must battle his way with doubts, 
with perplexities, unsolvable problems, as best he may. 
And to all this, of which we have at first a fore-feel,’think 
not that we bring ourselves to consent without a struggle. 
Religion is life’s poetry ; it breathes a living soul into 
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the universe, and gives us everywhere a bright, loving 
spirit with which to hold sweet and mystic communion. 
On every object around us it sheds a mellow light, and 
throws a veil over all the stern and forbidding features of 
reality. Bitter is the day which raises that veil and bids 
that mellowing light be withdrawn,—when for the first time 
we look into the heavens and see no spirit shining there ; 
over the rich and flowering earth and see no spirit bloom- 
ing there,—abroad over a world of silent, senseless matter, 
and feel that we are alone. I shall never forget that day, 
and I doubt not that I shall see all the objects of sense, 
one after another fade away, and to see themselves in the 
darkness of death, with less thinking of soul than I saw 
my childood’s faith depart and felt the terrible conviction 
fasten itself that all must go. 

While this was the experience of the days long since 
passed away, but yet vividly impressed upon my spirit at 
this hour, I can truly say that religion as I saw it then in 
its essence has not been dimmed by years. I had loved it 
from my boyhood ; in my loneliness, in my solitary wan- 
derings, it had been my companion and my support. It 
had been my pleasure to feel that wherever I went the 
eye of my Father watched over me, and his infinite love 
embraced me,—I never was in reality alone. A glorious 
presence went always with me. I could hold communion 
with our Father in Heaven, and when I smarted under a 
sense of wrong done me, I could find relief in believing 
that God sympathized with me, and made my cause his 
own. I had always seen him as a Father whose face ever 
beamed with paternal love. I could not lose my faith 
awd see all my religious hopes and consolations escape in 
the darkness of unbelief, without giving up all that had 
hitherto sustained me; all that was pleasant to remember, 
that could soothe in sorrow, strengthen under trial, in- 
spire love, and give the wish or courage to live. 

THomas E. Hocue. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS IN WHITEWATER QUARTER. 
At three o'clock on the afternoon of our quarterly 
meeting, 4th of Third month, a goodly number of Friends 
and others assembled, in the meeting of the First-day 
School Quarterly Association. The exercises opened by 
reports from the different schools. One school gave five 


written class reports, which were very interesting, as they 
gave a clearer insight into the workings of the school. 
The superintendent of another school said, ‘‘ We meet 


fifty-two times in the year ; neither heat, cold, nor storm 
prevents our mingling.’’ Following these reports was a 
lively interchange of thoughts, in which those of other 
denominations (having been invited to do so), took a part 
and we felt added to the interest. One of them said he 
thought it was more due to reluctance on the part of the 
parent than the children when inclement weather kept 
them at home. That they could send them to public 
school five days in the week, but if the weather was in- 
clement on First-day they were not willing to send them 
out lest they should be exposed. It was generally agreed 
that a regular attendance the entire year was the key to 
sut One school that has been in the habit of ad- 
journing through the winter has met once a month since 
the issue of the new Leaves, under the feeling that they 
wished to keep the link unbroken. Another school 
which had been discontinued for some time has reopened 
with the new Leaves, and feels much encouraged with its 
The school at Deck Creek has been unable to 
meet for a few weeks on account of sickness, but hopes 
soon to renew its labors. 

A paper was read by Fannie M. Robinson on the new 
Lesson Leaves, after which there was a general expression 


cess. 


success. 
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of high appreciation of them by all the schools except 
one. ‘The feeling on the part of the advocates was, that 
they gave us a more condensed view of the Scriptures, 
and required more effort for the preparation of our les- 
sons, both of which were felt to be advantageous. ‘The 
want of written questions was one objection by the other 
school. 

Interesting declamations were nicely rendered by the 
little ones. A paper giving an account of the work of 
the Young Friends’ Association at Whitewater was read 
by Etta Matthews, also one from Maggie Garretson, of 
the Pendleton Association. Both were interesting pa- 
pers, showing that good work is being done. But as the 
hour was growing late, there was not time tor discussion, 
so we separated with feelings of thankfulness that He who 
alone is able to bless such assemblages had been with us. 


ISAAC WILSON’S VISITS. 

Isaac Wilson, who has been ministering among Friends 
in this region for some weeks, is about returning home- 
ward. He left home about the beginning of Second 
month, attending Pelham Half-Yearly Meeting, at Cold- 
stream, Ontario, and other Canadian meetings, and then 
Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting, at Easton, N. Y. 
In a letter to Young Friends’ Review, he says: 

‘Although not large [this] was felt to be a good meet- 
ing. While there the call came to attend the funeral of 
our esteemed friend, Sunderland P. Gardner, and we 
willingly responded to the call if only in the capacity of 
a friend and mourner. We could but feel that it was a 
profitable occasion; the very large number gathered, 
(considering the intense cold), testified strongly the re- 
spect borne for the deceased. We were forcibly reminded 
of our recent visit with him (in Sixth month last), when 
he expressed the thought that his labor was nearly closed, 
and felt nothing to regret in the testimonies he had borne, 
and offered much encouragement in our then prospective 
field of religious service in the West. ‘To me it is ever a 
source of strength to look up to advanced lives as strong 
incentives to still greater faithfulness, that I, too, may 
grow in the knowledge which alone can perfect in our re- 
spective measures, that life that I believe belongs to man. 

‘‘Returning again to Albany after the funeral we 
attended Duanesburgh Quarterly Meeting, and, First-day 
being fine, the meeting was well attended by an attentive 
and appreciative audience, to whom the spoken word was 
divided through different hands, that we were glad to 
welcome there as co-laborers. In the evening an inter- 
esting meeting was held first as a meeting for worship, 
fter which our friend Martha Schofield interested the audi- 
ence very much with an account of the Schofield School 
at Aiken, South Carolina, and the very modest and inter- 
esting manner in which it was presented seemed to enlist 
the sympathy of even those not in membership with us, 
and considerable assistance was rendered, and all seemed 
interested. We always find in Albany a feeling of friend- 
ship from many outside of the Society that feel at home 
among us, but as in many other places feel the need of 
the spoken word. 

‘‘ After this meeting we proceeded to Wrightstown, 
Pa., and on Fourth-day attended the select meeting, but 
owing to inclement weather and drifted roads, but few 
got out, and the quarterly meeting on Fifth-day was not 
near as large as usual, for the same reason ; but it was 
thought to be an excellent meeting, lasting from 10 a. m. 
until 3 p. m. None seemed to be weary, and we trust it 
will not be forgotten. This letter leaves us with a num- 
ber of appointments ahead, but with our congenial and 
helpful companion, Joshua Washburn, we trust ability 
will be afforded for all requirements.’’ 
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CORRECTION. 

In the account of Friends’ meeting at Orange, N. J., in 
the issue of Third month 4, it was stated that the letter of 
G. H. Coggeshall ‘* was written 4y Jacob R. Williams ;.’’ 
it should have said “‘ fo’’ J. R. W. 

Friends visiting in the neighborhood of Orange, espe- 
cially ministers, will find a very cordial welcome at this 
little meeting, and if the committee in charge know of 
their coming in time to give notice (which is done by 
postal cards), a much larger attendance will be secured. 
Such small meetings, that have no resident minister, do 
need to be looked after and encouraged to continue their 
efforts to maintain public worship according to our order. 
If this is faithfully carried out, a blessing will sooner or 
later surely follow. L. J. R. 


Our friend Robert S. Haviland writes: ‘In the ac- 
count of Duanesburgh Quarterly Meeting, in the INTELLI- 
GENCER AND JOURNAL of Third month ‘4, page 138, I am 
reported as saying, ‘ When men have faith in humanity, 
their faith in God grows dim.’ I would not like to be 
held responsible for such an assertion. What I think I 
said was, ‘ When men /se faith in humanity their faith in 
God grows dim.’ ”’ 

The error had been observed before the receipt of our 
friend’s note, and as it so directly reverses the sense of 
what he said, this correction is quite necessary. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal 
PASADENA DAYS. 

THERE was a ‘ Parliament of Women’’ held here last 
week, in the Universalists’ church edifice, a large, com- 
modious building, which was well filled for two days and 
one evening. It was a meeting of the women of southern 
California, regardless of sect. There were interesting 
and able papers upon the following topics: ‘‘ Heredity 
and Environment ;’’ ‘* The Duty of Christian Women to 
Society ;’” ‘Woman as a Physician ;’’ ‘* Cupid Re- 
formed ;’’ ‘‘ Equity, not Privilege.’’ 

This last was a strong and reasonable plea for the fran- 
chise for women. Among the objections cited was the 
belief that ‘‘ it would augment the stream without increas- 
ing its efficiency.’’. This the writer endeavored to show 
would not be the case. She said there were now two 
divisions upon this subject: ‘‘ The majority of good, 
thoughtful, successful men, and the strong-minded wo- 
men ; opposed are the depraved, vicious, ignorant men, 
and the weak-minded women.’’ 

One remark especially set me thinking: ‘‘ We do not 
stone the prophets nowadays,—we laugh at them.’’ Ston- 
ing prophets seemed to spread their work. Will it thrive 
as well under the latter treatment? ‘The writer plead for 
justice, instead of privilege, and closed by asking, ‘‘ Will 
‘the heavens fall’ if justice be done?’’ ‘* Cupid Re- 
formed ’’ was in the interest of prevention of unhappy 
marriages. ‘‘ Cupid too often lighted the fire and escaped 
in the smoke.’’ ‘‘* He should be caught before he lighted 
the match, or he should stay by the fire he has kindled.’’ 
Better a ‘‘ broken engagement’ than an ‘‘ unhappy mar- 
riage.’’ ‘* Better be wedded to a noble ideal than married 
to a commonplace individual.’’ ‘* Co-education is noted 
for its happy marridges.’’ ‘‘ Single life better than mar- 
riage without love.’’ ‘‘ In marriagea willingness to give 
up is noble ; a willingness to accept ignoble.’’ ‘‘ Happi- 
ness cannot thrive on burnt steak, sour bread, and muddy 
coffee.’’ ‘* The essentials of happy marriage are mutual 
sympathy, confidence, encouragement, and love.’’ 

Mrs. Kate Tupper Galpin gave a talk which was full 
of good points. She is a bright, liberal, thoughtful wo- 
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man, with a'strong, clear voice, though not as pleasant a 
manner as we could wish. She is to present the subject 
of ‘*Woman in the Pulpit,’’ before the World’s Fair 
Congress of Women, in Fifth month. It will be a strong 
paper, if I may judge from what I heard. Among other 
things, she said: ‘‘ When we get right feeling, we will 
have right acting.’’ ‘‘ Take as much time as is necessary 
for your work, but as little as possible.’” In speaking of 
woman’s work she alluded to ‘‘ the tragedy of widowhood, 
—how shall we meet it?’’ ‘‘ When a living is to be 
made, do not dwell in morbid anxiety,—put it behind ; 
do not go to another town or State,—begin where you 
are.” 

There was also an edifying paper on ‘* Woman in 
Business.’” The writer gave advice to women starting 
out to get employment: ‘‘ Whatever you do don't 
cry ; don’t say never worked before; don’t 
tell your woes, and claim work because you seed it.’’ 
‘¢ Dress as well as you can. Look as brave and cheerful 
as you can.’’ ‘‘ Try to do good work, and be worth to 
your employer the money he pays you,’’ etc., etc. 
These women’s meetings are held once a year in Los 
Angeles, and quarterly in Pasadena, Riverside, and San 
Diego, or other towns as appointed, ‘‘ for the purpose of 
full and free discussion of reforms necessary to the pro- 
gress of woman’s work in the church, home, and So- 
ciety.’’ All women are privileged to attend ; member- 
ship fee fifty cents. Every church and woman’s society 
of Southern California is invited to send delegates. It 
was as fine a bodv of women as I ever saw in the East, 
and I think that is saying a good deal, as I have been 
privileged to see many noble assemblies of earnest, intel- 
lectual women. 

At this meeting I was glad to meet, though only for a 
few moments, Caroline Wood, of Philadelphia, who is 
living near here. So our paths cross and recross as the 
years go by, in a sort of ‘‘ touch and go ’”’ way, but leav- 
ing their pleasant memory. ‘The weather has been mild 
and sunny, very June-like. It seems hard to realize that 
it is not so elsewhere. ‘The morning announcements of 
the snow storms and blizzards East, seem to astonish 
everyone. We are tempted to go someplace sight-seeing 
every day until one almost wishes for a change of weather, 
sO we may stay in doors and get some writing, reading, 
or some repair or other work done. ‘The deception in 
distances here is often amusing. We seem to be going 
down hill, when we see the water by the road-side run- 
ning apparently up hill. A reservoir, shaped like a book 
seemed to be inclined and resting on one corner. Yet 
our reason contradicted our sense of vision. 

Last Seventh-day we drove with some friends down 
to San Gabriel village to visit the old mission building, 
erected in 1784. It is quite well preserved, and still in 
use. ‘The priest lives in a house adjoining. A Mexican 
woman came with a key to open the doors for us. It is 
a long adobe building with wall apparently three feet 
thick. ‘There is a pulpit on one side, and a confessional. 
In one end are images of the holy family, and some of the 
saints, Columbus among them. On the side walls are 
paintings of saints,—Matthew, Luke, Bartholomew, and 
others. One evidently very old painting represents 
Satan in various forms,—in some places as a serpent, in 
others a monster with horns attacking Christians, who 
were writhing under his assaults. I believe it has been 
attributed to Murillo, but I doubt its genuineness. There 
was a large black wooden cross on one side, with a small 
stand underneath, dressed with a fine white cloth,—with 
the fine ‘* drawn work’’ around the edge for which the 
Mexican women are famous. Upon this stood a little 
white marble image of Jesu, flanked with silver candle- 
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sticks fand fresh candles, and two beautiful santas of 
roses, all ready, 1 suppose, for early mass the following 
morning. The woman attendant looked upon the images 
with a rapt and reverent gaze, evidently repeating her 
prayers. When we asked her questions she said, ‘‘ Me 
not speak Anglais,’’ but handed us a soiled paper saying, 
‘‘Admittance, twenty-five cents.’’ 

On the sidewalk, in the sun, at the foot of the stairs, 
sat’an old man who handed out a paper, informing us that 
he was nearly a hundred years old, and had no one to 
support him,—a hint for alms. He could not speak 
**Anglais’’ either, but shook hands with great friendli- 
ness, and seemed quite happy. About him were playing 
little, brown, rosy-cheeked, barefooted Mexican children, 
—(they all look so fat). I asked a little boy and a girl 
their name. One was ‘‘ Gabriel,’’ the other ‘‘ Miguil.’’ 
The village is chiefly of white-washed adobe houses ; men, 
women, and children apparently with little todo. Sa- 
loons abounded, together with Chinese laundries. Such 
a strange mixture of races was a singular sight, indeed. 
Over all was sunshine, sunshine, sunshine, and pepper 
trees. 

Yesterday, with an old time Richmond friend F. W. 
B., I spent the day at the Raymond Hotel, upon the ve- 
randas, taking in the various scenes of mountains, (three 
of which are snow-capped), the extensive valleys, dotted 
with orange and other groves, ranches, villages, etc. It 
is truly a wonderful view, said by foreign tourists to be 
unequalled in any land. We sat and watched the chil- 
dren riding on the comical little burros, guests going and 
coming in characteristic ‘‘ road wagons,’’ ‘* tally- ho 
coaches,”’ easy carriages, etc. Watched the cow- -boys on 
the distant ranches, herding their groups of cattle, read 
and talked and listened to the song birds, with a contin- 
ual consciousness of the magnificent panorama of nature 
around us, until the shadows began to appear on the 
mountains, and we felt as if the sc enery were photo- 
graphed upon our brains, perhaps to be called up in hours 
of wakefulness or enforced seclusion to be enjoyed over 
again in memory. Such a day as we may hardly know 
again. 

A few lines read from Faber’s ‘‘ Prayer ’’ stayed with 
me for future use : 

“ The discord is within which jars so sadly in life’s song ; 


Tis we, not they, who are in fault, when others seem so 
wrong.” 


Pasadena, Cal. H. A. P. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


KENNETT SQUARE, Pa.—The Young Friends’ Association of Kennett 
Square met on First-day afternoon, the 5th instant, a fair audience being 
/ J 5 
present. After reading the minutes of last meeting, and the program 
for next meeting from Executive Committee, a memorial of our friend 
Samuel Wilkinson, was presented by the special committee for the pur- 
pose, and read by Elma M. Preston. From the History Committee, 
Fred. S. Brown read a paper upon William Penn and his work in Penn- 
sylvania, presenting the thought in connection of what this State might 
- i S 5S 
have been had Penn been sw allowed up in the mighty deep; the same 
dissensions that attended the settlement of other colonies would likely 
have been experienced. So well did those he sent a year in advance 
carry out his instruc tions in regard to laying out the City of Philadel- 
phia, that but few changes had to be made on his arrival ; noticeably 
changing the names of the streets from that of individuals to that of the 
> > 
forest trees. He desired that every child reaching the age of twelve 
might learn some useful trade, and for the first time in history he ordered 
that every prison should be made a workshop and a place of reformation. 
d r 
The paper closed with these words : “‘ We may forget Penn, the Society 
of Friends may decrease in numbers, their customs and observances be- 
come something of the past, but the blood of the Quakers, as well as 
their principles, will be felt and influence society and government, and 
the world is better for having seen the rise of this Society of which Wil- 
liam Penn was one of its truest and best disciples.” 
r 
The question, When did the first Friends arrive in America and 
where did they settle ? was answered by Sarah A. Martin, by giving 





some account of the arrival of Richard Smith and several other Friends 
in Boston, in 1656, from whence they were summarily banished, and 
proceeded to Long Island and settled at Oyster Bay. Also of ten 
Friends, among whom were Robert Hodgson and Mary Witherhead, ar- 
riving at New York in 1657. They were imprisoned for several days 
and then sent to Rhode Island. The first Friends’ meetings were held 
at a place where Burlington, N. J., now stands. Other interesting 
items of early history were given, closing with this thought: “ The 
Friends came among their red_ brethren armed only with weapons of 
Christian warfare,—integrity, benevolence, and truth, trusting in that 
universal principle of light and life which visits all minds, and would, 
if not resisted, bind the whole human family in one harmonious fra- 
ternity.”’ 

Anna Hicks recited very prettily “‘ The Wild Rose by the Railroad,” 
this coming from the Literature Committee. The report of the Associ- 
ation of Friends of Philadelphia was read from the /ourna/, by Hanna 
Millhouse, from Current Topics Committee, with a few minutes for dis- 
cussion upon the question about philanthropic work in First-day schools, 
in which I. Frank Chandler of New Garden, Anna Mary Martin, and 
others, took part 

The question, “‘ What is the duty of the Society of Friends toward 
their poor?’’ referred to Discipline Committee, was answered by Anna 
Mary Martin by reading some of the earliest discipline on the subject, 
our present discipline, antl some proposed changes. 

A ten minutes’ recess gave opportunity for the Social Committee to 
attend to its duties. ‘“ What was the Underground Railroad, and by 
what religious sect carried on ?’’ was answered by M. Pennock Barnard. 
The name originated by slave-holders at Columbia, at which point they 
lost all trace of some escaped slaves. No religious sect was actively 
interested ; most of those engaged in it in southern Chester county were 
Friends, but the majority took no part, while in the northern part of the 
county they were mainly Dunkards. 

The paper of Elizabeth Powell Bond, read to Swarthmore students, 
upon Phillips Brooks, was read by Mary P. Satterthwaite, and the me- 
morial of Sunderland P. Gardner, by Mary P. Brown, both from Cur- 
rent Topics. An extract from John Jackson’s views upon the Christian 
ministry was read by Elma M. Preston, from Literature Committee. 
David Ferris, of Wilmington, volunteered to recite Whittier’s poem, 
‘« Barclay of Ury,” which was highly appreciated by those present. 
Encouraging remarks were made by David Ferris, Frank Bartram of 
London Grove, and others, and we believe the universal feeling was 
that it was good to be there. New members were added to the roll, 
and we adjourned to meet the first First-day of Fourth month, at 2 o’clock, 
when everybody will be welcomed. Ev_ma M. PREsTON. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—A letter was received last week 
from Franklin and Marshall College saying that that institution had re- 
considered its acceptance of Swarthmore’s challenge to a joint debate, 
and declaring the contest indefinitely postponed. Franklin and 
Marshall's action in the matter caused no inconsiderable disappointment 
here, as arrangements were perfected for holding the contest in Phila- 
delphia in Fourth month, and everyone was looking forward to it with 
pleasure. Swarthmore has been singularly unsuccessful in her efforts to 
secure a joint debate with some other college of the State, Haverford, 
Lehigh, and Franklin and Marshall all having been challenged in vain. 
Whether or not any other institution will be invited to enter a contest 
has not yet been decided. The team had been preparing for the Frank- 
lin and Marshall debate for nearly a month. 

On Sixth-day evening, the roth inst., the Delphic Literary Society 
gave a well attended and remarkably successful open session of the 
‘** Delphic Senate.’”” The exercises consisted of a faithful reproduction 
= a session of the United States Senate, the closed meetings of the 

Delphic having been devoted to this line of work for several weeks. 
Henry C. Turner, ’93, presided. The debates were partially serious 
and partially of a humorous character, as was also the routine business. 

On the evening of the 11th the Delphic Society held its Twentieth 
Reunion. A large number of non-resident members were present. An 
informal reception in the parlor was followed by a banquet in the dining- 
hall. At the latter John L. Carver presided as toastmaster, and speeches 
were made by Prof. George A. Hoadley, Prof. William Penn Holcomb, 
’78, Prof. William I. Hull, Supt. William J. Hall, ’78, James E. Verree, 
’83, Charles S. Hallowell, ’93, E. Pusey Passmore, 93, Allen K. White, 
‘94, and many others. 

President De Garmo attended an educational conference in Boston 
on the 11th, presenting a paper on the “ Co-ordination of Studies.”’ 

Elizabeth Abbott, Vassar, ’73, formerly professor in Barnard College, 
New York, has relieved Dean Bond of her classes in rhetoric and com- 
position Cy 





Pustic ScHOOLS OF PENNSYLVANIA.—The total expenditure for 
the support of the public schools of this State, for the last school year 
ending Sixth month 1, 1892), was 144 millions of dollars ($14,329,- 
140.46). Beginning with the present year, the State now contributes 
five millions of dollars from its treasury, to the aid of the school dis- 
tricts (the latter laying their own taxes, in addition), and the expendi- 
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ture will be materially increased for 1893. The statistics of the schools 
are as follows : 
Number of school districts in the State, . 
Number of schools, . . ; 
Number of gi graded scheols, ; 
Number of superintendents, . 
Number of male teachers, . 
Number of female teachers, . 
Whole number of teachers, 
Average salary male teachers per month, 
Average salary female teachers per month, 
Average length school term in months, 
Number of pupils enrolled, i 97755 
Average number of pupils attending, . 708,719 
Cost of tuition,. . . SC sn ae te 
Building, purchasing, and renting, on « « 6: DD 
Fuel, contingencies, debt, interest paid, . . . 3,301,159.91 
Total cost tuition, building, fuel, etc.,. . . . 14,329,140.46 
In enumerating the “ school districts” above, the city of Philadel- 
phia counts as one, only. It has 2,783 schools, 113 male and 2,670 
female teachers. The average salary of the former is $195.56, and of 
the latter $65.77 per month. 
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EXPERIENCE IN Co-EpuCATION.—The Harrisburg School Board, 
says the Philadelphia /ngutrer, has collected from ninety-two cities some 
interesting replies to questions asked regarding the management and 
operation of co-education of the sexes in the high schools. In ninety- 
one schools both sexes use the same building ; in eighty-two they study 
in the same room; in eighty-six they recite together. In eighty-nine 
schools both sexes have the same studies; eighty-one replies indicate 
that the girls bear the work as well physically as the boys do, and 
eighty replies state that there are no studies in which the girls have not 
been able to hold their own with the boys. Five replies say the boys 
are superior to the girls in mathematics, and five others that the girls are 
superior to the boys. Seventy-four say that no moral injury comes from 
the association of the sexes, thirteen that the boys are improved by their 
association, and forty-seven that the benefit is mutual. Eighty-four cor- 
respondents declare unqualifiedly in favor of mixed schools, and seven 
are opposed to them. The preponderance of testimony is therefore 
greatly in favor of the co-education of the sexes. 


‘¢DrapinG THE DEPARTMENTS IN Biack.’’-—The 
Woman's Tribune, Washington, D. C., objects to the 
practice of draping in black the public buildings, as ‘a 
mark of respect ’’ for the death of some public officers, 
or some one who formerly held public office. It says: 
‘* Whatever excuse there may be for the individual who 
veils her sad face, so wrapped in her selfish grief that she 
disregards the well-being of others, there is none for the 
Government when it drapes the senseless columns and 
lamp-posts with black that flutters in the breeze and de- 
presses the spirits of all who pass. Think of the thousands 
of department clerks who have gone through these sepul- 
chral entrances into their dark and unventilated work 
rooms this last month when the sun seems to have forgotten 
how to shine with their vital forces unnecessarily depressed 
and lowered because of the melancholydraperies which have 
met their gaze in every direction as they have passed to their 
work. Nor is this gloom in any way connected with a defi- 
nite feeling of National bereavement, for in the several 
deaths which have occured recently it is impossible for any 
one to say ‘ Yesterday it was for, to-day it is for 


‘¢ While a ceremonial announcement of the death of 


the heads of the departments of the Government is decent 
and courteous, this form is particularly objectionable as 
being expensive, depressing, and more in keeping with the 
terrors and superstitions of the dark ages than with our 
own ,enlightened day. In a city where human beings are 
suffering for clothing let us not enwrap our stones to express 
our sympathy. In a world that needs happiness and good 
cheer let us not make it more dismal for the living to show 
respect for thedead. ‘The city’s chief glory is its public 
buildings, and now for weeks these have been draped in 
mourning, and the thousands of visitors who have come 
to the city in that time have had their pleasure marred 
and have carried away a gloomy picture instead of one 
of classic beauty.’’ 
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GOD. 

From the Russian Anthology. 
O THOU eternal One! whose presence bright 
All space doth occupy, all motion guide ; 
Unchang’d through time’s all-devastating flight ; 
Thou only God! There is no God beside ! 
Being above all beings! Mighty One! 
Whom none can comprehend, and none explore ; 
Who fill’st existence with thyself alone; 
Embraclng all—supporting—ruling o’er— 
Being whom we call God—and know no more! 


In its sublime research, philosophy 

May measure out the ocean-deep—may count 

The sands, or the sun’s rays—but, God, for thee 
There is no weight, nor measure ; none can mount 
Up to thy mysteries. Reason’s brightest spark, 
Though kindled by thy light, in vain would try 
To trace thy counsels, infinite, and dark ; 

And thought is lost ere thought can soar so high, 
E’en like past moments in eternity. 


Thou from primeval nothingness, didst call 

First chaos, then existence. Lord, on thee 

Eternity had its foundation: all 

Sprung forth from thee; of light, joy, harmony, 
Sole origin: all life, all beauty thine. 

Thy word created all, and doth create ; 

Thy splendor fills all space with rays divine, 

Thou art, and wert, and shalt be! Glorious! Great ! 
Life-giving, life-sustaining Potentate ! 


Thy claims the unmeasur’d universe surround : 
Upheld by thee, by thee inspir’d with breath : 
Thou the beginning with the end hast bound, 

And beautifully mingled life and death ! 

As sparks mount upwards from the fiery blaze, 

So suns are born ; so worlds spring forth from thee; 
And, as the spangles in the sunny rays 

Shine round the silver snow, the pageantry 

Of heaven's bright army, glitters in thy praise. 


A million torches, lighted by thy hand, 

Wander unwearied through the blue abyss : 

They own thy power, accomplish thy command, 
All gay with life, all eloquent with bliss. 

What shall we call them? Piles of crystal light; 
A glorious company of golden streams, 

Lamps of celestial ether, burning bright— 

Suns, lighting systems with their joyous beams ? 
But thou to these art as the moon to-night. 


Yes, as a drop of water in the sea, 

All this magnificence in thee is lost ; 

What are ten thousand worlds compar'd to thee ? 
And what am I then? Heaven’s unnumber’d host, 
Though multiplied by myriads, and array’d 

In all the glory of sublimest thought, 

Is but an atom in the balance, weigh’d 

Against thy greatness—is a cypher brought 

Against infinity! What amIthen? Nought! 


Nought! But the influence of thy light divine, 
Pervading worlds, hath reached my bosom, too; 
Yes! in my spirit doth thy spirit shine, 

As shines the sunbeam in a drop of dew. 
Nought! but I live, and on hope’s pinions fly 
Eager towards thy presence; for in thee 

I live, and breathe, and dwell; aspiring high, 
E’en to the throne of thy divinity. 

I am, O God! and surely thou must be! 


Thou art! directing, guiding all, thou art! 

Direct my understanding, then, to thee ; 

Control my spirit, guide my wandering heart : 
Though but an atom midst immensity, 

Still I am something fashion’d by thy hand ! 

I hold a middle rank ’twixt heaven and earth, 
On the last verge of mortal being stand, 

Close to the realms where angels have their birth, 
Just on the boundaries of the spirit-land ! 


The chain of being is complete in me,— 

In me is matter’s last gradation lost ; 

And the next step is spirit— Deity ! 

I can command the lightning, and am dust! 

A monarch, and a slave; a worm, a God! 
Whence came I here? and how so marvellously 
Constructed and conceived? unknown. This clod 
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Lives surely cle some higher energy ; 
For, from itself alone, it could not be 


Creator, yes! thy wisdom, and thy word 

Created me! Thou source of life and good ! 

hou spirit of my spirit, and my Lord! 

hy light, thy love, in their bright plenitude, 

Fill’d me with an immortal soul to spring 

O’er the abyss of death, and bade it wear 

The garments of eternal day, and wing 

Its heavenly flight beyond this little sphere, 

E’en to its source—to thee—its Author there 

O thought ineffable! 0 visions blest! 

Though worthless, our conceptions all of thee ; 

Yet shall thy shadow’d image fill our breast, 

And waft its homage to thy Deity. 

God, thus alone my lowly thoughts can soar; 

Thus seek thy presence, Being wise and good ! 

Midst thy vast works admire, obey, adore ; 

And, when the tongue is eloquent no more, 

speak in tears of gratitude. 
—Derzhavin 


The soul shall 


PRUNING TREES.—There are two schools 
ard to pruning ; one is not to 
t to cut and slash on to use their 
own motto, ‘‘ whenever the pruning knife is sharp,’’—and 
the other would not cut at all, but leave everything to 
nature. In the inanagement of an apple orchard pruning 
is essential ; all the weak shoots, those which seem to suf- 
fer from overbearing, or from any other cause, which are 
ealthy as others, should be covetanty cut out every 
year,—and, 1 wherever the branches are likely 
to be thick struggle with eac h other for light, they 
should also be thinned. A perfectly healthy apple tree 
uld be so managed with the pruning knife, that every 
bran h should have a fair chance to have its leaves fairly 
well exposed to the light. A large quantity of half-shaded 
and half-stars ed leaves on a tree is not nearly so 
cial as when the tree has a chance for the full develop- 
ment of every leaf,—and what is true of the apple or- 
the main of all other trees in the hands 
When we come to forestry culture it 
is im] o do without pruning, if we would have 
nahi. —but that is another question. Our 
point was to refer chiefly to the management of fruit trees 
—Mechans’ Monthly 
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LIFE ON THE PRAIRIE FARMS. 


THERE are worse habitations than sod houses. Walls of 
artistically laid turf-squares have the merit of solidity and 
warmth, while earthen floors can be kept marvelously 
neat with proper care. Adorned with the remnants of 
furnishings in better days, there is often a hearty home- 
likeness that is decidedly pleasing. Too often the grind 
of daily toil leaves no inclination for beautifying the 
place, and then it is a dreary covering indeed. 

The settler’s table has little variety. Orchards and 
rivers, with their offering of fruit and fish, are unknown. 
The only fruit is that which, as Eugene Field puts it, 
‘* grows out West in cans.’’ Few, indeed, of the luxu- 
ries, and perhaps not all the necessities, of life are secured 
during the first few years on a claim, 

For money must be spent in many ways. Filing 
papers costs something, and Uncle Sam is not an easy 
creditor. Implements and lumber, their expense en- 
hanced by long freight-hauls half across the continent, 
must be had, and represent a little fortune in themselves 
when the farm is completely stocked: ‘There must be 
cattle and hogs, some hens, seed grain, and other indis- 
pensables—but these can be bought on time. Notes are 
given, and with a will the settler goes to work to dig the 
payment out of the level acres. The most captious critic 
can seldom find any fault with the first year’s industry. 
~ is untried. The settler is conquering a new world. 

all goes well, competence lies before; while, as is 
a anticipated but seldom realized, if the new rail- 
road comes that way perhaps a fortune will bless the owner 
of the homestead. 

So the long chocolate furrows scar the 
plain, and the crop is planted. Of necessity, the settler’s 
fortunes are trusted to one venture. There is no oppor- 
tunity for the diversity of crops known on Eastern farms, 
where, if the wheat fails, the barley or potatoes may offset 
the loss. Wheat, corn, oats—the settler raises little else. 
Then there are drought and hail and wind and insects to 
fear. Often have I seen rich fields of wheat just ready 
for harvest—the sole product of a year’s hard labor and 
the only dependence for paying the pressing debts—swept 
down and made valueless in an hour by a summer hail- 
storm. It takes courage for the owner to witness-such a 
catastrophe and retain a stout heart. 

When failure comes, there is but one thing to do: 
mortgage the homestead and try again. ‘Thus is laid the 
foundation for the long life-struggle that many a prairie 
farmer has carried with him year after year; and if, as 
often happens, he has been brought up to a different life 
and fails to grasp the needs and possibilities of prairie 
farming, he may never this side of the grave lay it down. 

But most frequently itis success that comes.- Good 
crops are harvested, and sometimes in a single year repay 
the entire cost of the farm. Then, if thrift and economy 
prevail, if the harvesters and wagons are not left in the 
fence corners from fall to spring, if stock is protected 
and well-fed, a surplus for time of need begins to accu- 
mulate. Fortune does not all appear at once, but some 
day the settler, whom we remember as having ‘‘ come 
West ’’ ina prairie schooner which held all his worldly 
possessions, surprises us by driving to town in a neat 
spring wagon, his comfortably dressed family stowed away 
in the several seats, to make arrangements for the build- 
ing of a new dwelling-house with a French roof. 

Women play the truly heroic part on the prairie claims. 
To their nobility and courage is due much of the devel- 
opment of the West. While the husband rubs up against 
humanity at the settlement store or the school-house meet- 
ings, and chats with his neighbor as their half-mile fur- 
rows touch at mid-afternoon, the wife is alone in the ca- 


green of the 





bin. There is no tall elm or stately maple to cast a grate- 
ful shadow. For long miles, perhaps as far as the eye can 
reach, not a tree is visible. The clear prairie sky is 
flooded with summer’s light and heat. The small home 
is fiercely torrid, and the little shade its walls can give 
seem scarcely cooler than the sunlight. Here the wife 
works day after day, the face her husband once thought 
so pretty becoming seamed and faded by the furnace-like 
south winds. Go over to the neighbors? It is two or 
five miles. Go to the sewing circle? There is none. 
To town? It is only a single building occupied by the 
post-office and a stock of ** general merchandise,’’—mean- 
ing everything from suspenders to threshing-machines. 
When there are no children to care for, many a woman 
goes into the field and drives the sulky-plow, or follows 
the cultivator through rustling aisles of corn, rather than 
face the long days alone. 

In winter the husband is at home, and it is not so 
bad. There are lyceums in the school-houses, merrymak- 
ings at the homes of the more prosperous farmers, and 
meetings, perhaps, for Sunday afternoon. Announce a 
gathering of any kind in a prairie neighborhood and 
there will be an attendance limited only by the popula- 
tion of the community. The dresses of the women will 
appear somewhat old-fashioned. No wonder. ‘They were 
brought from the girlhood home. ‘The men may look a 
little shabby. Well, they have not bought a ‘ nice suit’’ 
since they started West. But be careful of your actions 
and your language. The chances are that more than one 
college graduate sits before you. 

The children are likely to be but indifferently trained. 
The struggle for bread is so unyielding that the niceties 
of culture are neglected. But they grow up practically 
out-of-doors, with stout bodies, strong lungs breathing 
vigorously the pure prairie air, and with the dash and 
shrewdness characteristic of people in new communities. 

In amusements the settlers are cosmopolitan to the 
last degree. Natives of Maine, Wisconsin, and North 
Carolina may jostle each other on the same section. 
Each brings his customs and traditions, and the result is 
that the great plains have a new civilization—an admix- 
ture in habits, language and mannerisms of the North, 
South, and East. These peculiarities are strongest in the 
social gatherings, when the settlement has progressed far 
enough to give zest to pleasures of this kind. In politics 
the settler is apt to be a radical, and to think that ** some 
thing is wrong.’’ The growth of the present Alliance 
movement is doubtless due largely to the fact that in its 
scheme of organization the settler’s wife is given a place, 
and goes with him to the political picnic, the rally, and 
the caucus. 

There are light and shade in a pleasing ratio in the 
settler’s life, but there is little but dreariness in his death. 
Nowhere, except at sea, is a funeral so desolate a service 


as in a new prairie settlement. The illness has been bad 


enough, with no physician perhaps within a score of 


miles. But the straggling procession following the box 
riding so unceremoniously in an open farm wagon, with 
the driver sitting on the front, is a picture pathetic and 
pitiful. It all seems so small a part of the landscape. It 
is dwarfed by the stretching distances. ‘The cemetery is 
merely a square of sod fenced off from all the surrounding 
leagues by a strand of barbed wire. Not a shrub, not a 
tree! A sunflower, perhaps nods and beckons knowingly, 
and a flock of quail may scurry away on frightened wings, 
but the plain headstones are almost hidden by the sway- 
ing prairie grass, and burial approaches so near to obliv- 
ion ! 

The keynote of the prairie home is ambition. Not 
content is the settler to be what his father has been—he 
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will be more. He sees prosperity and luxury dancing be- 
fore him even when the house walls are of sod. And 
when the adjoining claims are all taken, when the town 
springs up at his door, when the smoke from locomotives 
blows over his roof, he is always proud of his humble be- 
ginning. ‘There is no pride but that of success on the 
prairie. 

It has been said that of all people mountaineers are 
most attached to the physical features of earth surround- 
ing their homes. I have noticed, however, that dwellers 
on the prairies who become discouraged:and go back East 
for a time to reside with ‘‘ the wife’s folks,’’ nearly al- 
ways come back.—C. M. Harger, in Christian Union. 


GREAT PINE FoREsTs IN FRANCE.—Those who have 
not been in some parts of France hardly realize the ex 
tent of their pine forests. On every side from Bordeaux 
to Biarritz, a distance of 130 miles, they extend and give 
to the air a delightful freshness and a life-renewing power. 
rhis makes the Arcachon region a health resort of great 
value. Great care is taken of the trees, and they are not 
ruthlessly destroyed without replacing others. The oils, 
resins, and wood are a rich source of revenue for the in- 
habitants. Few Americans visit these regions, but any 
one who will take a trip down the Loire, visiting Orleans, 
Toures, Poitiers, Bordeaux, Arcachon, Biarritz, Pau, and 
thence on to Marseilles, will have an experiepce well 
worth the time and expense. 

rhis brings to mind what we wish to say, that every 
large city should, if possible, have near it large domains 
of wild forest in which its inhabitants can seek health 
when overworked. A day or two in the woods is one of 
the best sanitary forces that a city man can have to keep 
him in touch with nature and 
energies.—/ournal of Hygiene. 


restore his over-taxed 


THE POCKET AND THE BALLor.—Woman Suffrage will 
make little progress in this country so long as women 
behave as they do with respect to pockets, and are willing 
to sacrifice all the conveniences of life for the sake of 
doubtful appearances. The Advance happens to know one 
good woman in this town who received from her dress- 
maker three months ago, a street costume in which she 
was assured was an ample pocket, yet, while the wearer 
knows the pocket is somewhere in that suit, up to this 
time she has been unable to find it. And the chances 
are that if she should happen to discover it, it would 
prove to be so inaccessible that it will be impossible to 
use it without first retiring to some secluded place and 
disrobing. 

Because of this strange fatuity concerning pockets 
woman is obliged to carry her small change in her mouth 
or in a ridiculous bag, which is at once the prey of thieves 
and the subject of numberless mishaps, while she has 
absolutely no place for letters or any of the important 
legal papers which she is so clamorous to control on an 
equal footing with her husband and brother. It is no 
wonder that when men observe such blind and slavish 
devotion to fashion that women exhibit in the matter ot 
pockets—the one commodity that most distinguishes the 
civilized man from the savage—they question her fitness 
for the ballot and the justice of her claim to equality 
before law, and when a woman stands upon a platform to 
advocate woman suffrage and presently discloses the fact 
that she has no abiding place for*the handkerchief with 
which she mops her heated brow, that woman in her 
appeal to men for justice is wasting her eloquence upon 
a doubting and distrusting people.—Aennett (Pa.) Ad- 
vance. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE Russian exhibits at the World’s Fair will be under the charge of 
four Commissioners, appointed by the Government at St. Petersburg. 
The second in rank and authority of the four, it is now made known, is 
Madame Semetschkin, an accomplished woman, whose husband was one 
of the Comfnissioners from Russia at the Centennial Exposition, in 1876. 
She will start for this country in a few days, and will spend a short time 
in this city on her arrival with friends whose acquaintance she made in 
1876 

—Lydia H. Price, who had engaged to accompany Louisa J. 
Roberts and Phebe C. Wright to South Carolina, was at the railroad 
depot, (Philadelphia,) on Fifth-day of last week, as had been agreed, 
and not knowing of Louisa’s death, but thinking ske and Phebe would 
certainly come to the train, proceeded on the journey. Her safe arrival 
at Aiken was reported, later. 


—At the Historical Society’s rooms, (Philadelphia), on Second-day 
evening, the 13th inst., Dr. James J. Levick delivered a lecture on “ The 
Early Welsh Quakers and Their Emigration to Pennsylvania.” This 
was the first of a course intended to be given this spring, the others 
being as follows: ‘* The Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776,” by 
Charles J. Stille LL.D.; “The Revolution in Pennsylvania,’ by 
Frederick D. Stone; ‘ The Origin of the German Churches in Penn- 
sylvania,”’ by Joseph Henry Dubbs, D.D.; “ Civilization, Latin and 
Teuton, in America,” by Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson. 

—Plans have just been completed for the construction of another 
great irrigating canal, with reservoirs, in Arizona, in the Santa Cruz 
valley; and, when it is completed, 300,000 more acres of the great 
American desert will be supplying the finest kind of fruits and grains 
and other products for the Eastern markets. The canal will be 70 miles 
long, and 3 » feet wide at the bottom, and the construction of the works 
will cost about $1,200,000.—Lachange. 

—Lieut. Peary announces that his second Arctic expedition will 
start from*Philadelphia the last of Sixth month. The party will go by 
ship to Greenland, thence north by sledge. He expects to push the 
“farthest north” point still farther north. The Geographical Club of 
Philadelphia has decided to take an active part in promoting the expedi- 
tion, and has agreed upon a plan for raising $8,000 or $10,000 of the 
$20,000 or $25,000 that will be required. In return Lieut. Peary pro 
poses to turn over to the club whatever collections of scientific value he 
may make in the Arctic region. 

—Dr. Edward Maris, of Philadelphia, has the original charter of 
rights and liberties granted to the “ Freemen Planters and Adventur- 
ers” within the province of “ Pensillvania,” in the year 1682, by 
William Penn. It bears the broad seal and signature of the founder of 
Pennsylvania, and its possession has been traced back nearly one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago, from the time it is supposed to have left the 
possession of the Penn family, and entered into the keeping of Sir John 
Fenn, the English antiquary. 

—The birds of the South have suflered almost equally with the deer 
and wild animals of the far North and West through the unusual sever- 
ity of the winter. The turkey buzzards have died in great numbers in 
South Carolina and other States from cold and hunger, the earth having 
been frequently hidden under snow. 


—The supplies of winter vegetables received in the East from south- 
ern California are much larger this season than in previous years, and 
have assumed large proportions. During January the Southern Cali- 
fornia Railway shipped to the East over 2,000,000 pounds more of cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, and celery than in the same month last year, an in- 
crease of 100 per cent. These supplies come from California, where 
the industry is growing in the ratio of the increasing demand 

—The cape colonies of Africa are making great efforts for a good 
representation at the World’s Fair, and as their location and surround- 
ings yield many novel and strange things, their exhibits at Chicago 
will, no doubt, prove most interesting. Not the least interesting will be 
a collection of stuffed animals and birds. The skins arrived last week 
and are now being prepared for mounting, No fierce beasts are repre- 
sented, as the exhibit is to show only those animals which have been 
made useful, The most curious group consists of two old ostriches and 
four young ones. The young birds are most grotesque objects. They 
are about as large as a chicken and look much as one of those fowls 
would look after a bath in hot water. The two old ostriches are re- 
markably large, their thighs being as big around as those of a man. 
Three groups of the “ fat-tailed ” sheep are shown, two groups consist- 
ing of male and female and the third of male and female and young. 
The tails of these animals are remarkable, weighing from two to four 
pounds each. An exceptionally fine Angora goat is in the collection. 
Another handsome animal is a small gazelle. There are to be more 
than 150 birds in one group.—. Y. 7ridune. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
A DESTRUCTIVE fire occurred in Boston on the afternoon of the 11th, 
burning over an area bounded on the north by Essex street, on the east 
by Lincoln street, on the south by Tufts street, on the west by Kingston 


street, with a few buildings across these boundaries. Four persons lost 
their lives, and a number (estimated 20) were injured. The loss is esti- 
mated at $4,500,000. The fire began in a large and valuable structure, 
the Ames Building, on Lincoln street, occupied in part by Horace 
Partridge & Co., “ the largest dealers in toys and fancy goods in the 
United States.” 

PRESIDENT CLEVELAND, on the goth inst., sent a message to the 
U. S. Senate withdrawing from its consideration the treaty annexing the 
Sandwich Islands to this country. The attitude of the new Adminis- 
tration on the question of the treatment of these Islands has not been 
defined, but it is considered most probable that a new treaty will be 
made of some sort. The “ Sugar Trust,”’ it is said, does not want the 


Islands annexed, as they contain extensive and productive sugar plan- 
tations. 


A FREIGHT steamship, the Varonic, of the White Star Line is now 
long overdue at New York, and has not been heard from anywhere, 
since leaving Liverpool. _It is feared she was lost in the storms which 
prevailed in the early part of last month. She was a nearly new and 
quite staunch ship, and having “twin propellers,’”’ one of them could be 
operated if the other failed. 

THERE are large numbers of applicants for office in Washington, 
and the White House and departments have been besieged, but the 
statements given out are that the President is not in haste to make 
changes, and that he proposes, as a rule, not to appoint those who held 
office under him in his former administration. The Senate Committee 
on Finance, which will have the charge of any measure relating to sil- 
ver coinage, is being composed with a majority in favor of free silver, 
and opposed to the President. Political complications may result. 

A GENERAL strike for higher wages had been threatened by the 
switchmen of all the railroads entering Chicago, and preparations for it 
had been made by the railroad managers, but, at a meeting of the men’s 
“Grievance Committee,” on the 12th, a majority voted against ordering 
the strike, and it is not now probable it will occur. The railroads 
showed statements that their business had been increasingly unprofita- 
ble, and that they could not afford greater expenses. 


A Lonpon dispatch, on the 11th, says that letters from Russia ad- 
mit that the cholera prevails in a large part of that Empire. The epi- 
demic, it is said, “‘ never ceased; the cold did not put an end to it.” 
The provinces principally affected have been Podolil and Tobolsk. The 
disease prevails in fourteen south and southward provinces, and is ex- 
tending. 

AN ice gorge formed in the Mohawk river three miles above Sche- 
nectady, New York, on the 13th inst., and the resulting flood inundated 
a portion of the city, including the great plants of the Edison General 
Electric Company, and the Westinghouse Company. Four thousand 
men were laid off work in consequence, and all the electrical exhibits 
which the Edison Company were preparing for the World’s Fair, it is 
reported, were partially destroyed. 

OWING to the illness of W. E. Gladstone, the prime minister of the 
English government, the “second reading”? of the Home-Rule-for- 
Ireland bill, which had been fixed for the 16th inst., has been postponed 
“until after Easter.” W. E. Gladstone is reported (14th) as suffering 
from a cold, but not seriously. 


NOTICES. 
*.* A Friend in Washington desires us to correct the announce- 


ment of the date of the Circular Meeting at Woodlawn, Va. It should 
be the /as¢ First-day in Fourth month,—the 3oth. 


*,* A meeting of the committee on “ The Colored People,” will be 
held in Room No. 1, 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day, Third month 18, at 2p.m. Important business will be presented. 

Geo. L. MARIs, ) Clerk 
HANNAH A. HALL, j — 


*,* The regular meeting of the Young Temperance Workers of 
17th street and Girard avenue will be held in the meeting-house on 
Sixth-day evening, Third month 24, at 8 o’clock. We expect to have 
an interesting meeting, and all interested persons are cordially invited 
to attend. Jos. F. Scut, President. 

*,* A Temperance Conference, under care of Committee of West- 
ern Quarterly Meeting, will be held at Doe Run meeting-house, on 
First-day, the 19th inst., at 2 o’clock. All are invited. 

Ema M. PREsTON, Secretary. 





*,* A Conference, under the care of Concord Quarterly Meeting’s 
Temperance Committee, will be held in the Providence Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, on First-day, Third month 19, 1893, at 2.30 p.m. All are 
cordially invited. Amy W. HicKMAN, Clerk. 


*,* First-day School Unions during Third month will occur as 
follows : 


25. Haddonfield, N. J. 
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use of the advertising columns of the INTELLIGENCER 
aND JOURNAL for the insertion of compact cards of 
business announcements, to run 
for example, of Ac- 

real estate, patents, 
Architects, Brokers, Builders, Col- 
lectors, Conveyancers, Dentists, 
aphers, Type-writers, etc., etc 
if making half an 
r3l0a year 
half that (three 


but % a For parts of 


professional or 
throughout the year,—those, 
Agents 


etc.), 


countants, insurance, 


collections, 
Florists, Lawyers, 
Stenogr 

Such cards, inch (six lines), 
might probably 


and would 


we will insert f Some 


be put in space lines), 


cost year a year the charge 


would be somewhat higher in proportion). 


*,* PLEASE note our address: No. 921 Arch street, 
Philade Matter sent to Friends’ Kook Associa- 
tion (15th and Race streets), has to be 
from there, involving some trouble, anc 


time 


lphia 
forwarded 


i some loss of 


*.* Matter intend 


GENCER A» 


d for insertion in the INTELLI- 
D JOURNAL should reach us by Third-<day 
morning, though notices or advertisements relating 
to affairs of immediate 
late 
reach our 


importance may be used as 
Fourth-day. In order to 
srs in good time, the paper 
is mafled on Fi and must be sent to press at 
noon of the preceding. (We uim to reach all 
east of the Mississippi river, by Seventh-day.) 


as the morning of 
distant 
ifth-day, 


day 


subscribe 


*,* We particularly 
warded to renew su 
us the 


being sent. Someti 


ask that when money is for- 
scriptions, care be taken to give 
same name as that to whom the paper is now 
mes, instead of this, the 
of the 


name not 


name of 
in which 
our list, we 
and send two 


another member family is given, 
on 


scription, 


case, the new appearing 
suppose it to be a new sul 
papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and 


this will also help to avoid mistakes. 


*,* WE make no charge for the insertion of 
Births, or Deaths. No charge is made 
for Obituary matter, but its insertion must be sub- 
ject to the approval of the editors, both as to form 
and length. Poetry in obituaries we desire to avoid, 
perhaps, 


Marriages, 


unless, 
ources. 


brief quotations from approved 





IF RLEN DS’ 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


BENJAMIN GREEN. 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 
All Floor Coverings Philadelphia. 


Standard Goods 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


HENRY 
Reliable Workmen. 


Cr Durable Work. 
ELLIS. wt SactS3 sx. "2 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicoers, ano (Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 


S. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1541 N. 12th Street 2212 Wallace Street 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BES 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
MARKET ) 

EIGHTH STREETS. 
FILBERT ) 


T PLACE Is— 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 


the largest Establishment in America devoted 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim 
Underwear, 


Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and 


Gloves, House-Furnishing Goods, 


that may be needed either for dress or house- 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 


inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


the largest to be found in the American market, 


and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere on similar qualities of goods. 


IN VTELLIGEN ‘CER AND JOURN 


MERCHANTS’ — 
TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
Capital (subscribed), . . $500,000.00 
Capital (paid in), 250,000.00 


eat lap seed 25,000.00 
Undivided Profits, . 5,190.56 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
Estate insured ar a conveyancing done Loans 
“na ‘e on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Admi:istrators and others. The Com- 
pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, , 
etc. Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up- 
wards, per annum 


AL. 





JARVIS-CONKLIN | 
OR TE TRUST CO. 


Cash Capital and Surplus, $2,919,410 
Reserve Liability, - - - - 1,112,500 
Subscribed Capital, - - - 3,750,000 


Investment Securities 


5 per cent. Debenture 
Bonds 


E. H. AUSTIN, MANAGER, 


518 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8. F. BALDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


AMOS HILLBORN ’ CO., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 
| 1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


DREER’S SEEDS 


| naif the quantity of seeds will answer, because 90 pe rcent, ger- 
— =} | minate. Less quantity of manure will produce better results, 
=| There will be no wasted labor, Your crops will be of the first 


JosEPpH R. RHOADS, President. 
Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MoRRS EARLY, Sec’y ana Treas. 
Wm. B. LANE, 7itle and Trust Officer. | 


DIRECTORS 

John Lucas, 

8. Davis Page 
Joseph R. Rhoads, 
Edward 8. Sayres, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Howard Butcher, 
A. Graham Elliot 
Thomas RK. Gill, 
Thomas A. Gummey, E. Cooper Shapley, 
Charles 8. Hinchman, J. Bolton Winpenny. 
Spencer M. Janney, Elwood Becker. 
John F. Lewis 


Art Store,! 
806 Market St. 


\/f you 
use 


ECONOMY 


IN THE 


{gu ulity; no seconds, Easily marketed or prepared for the table, 
gray ER’S GARDEN CALENDAR fer 1893-—fu!! of 
{gare den topics offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, P lants, and requi- 
; Sites, large col’d plate of French Cannas, mailed for 6c. postage. 
@ (| WENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dy that Grow into Dollars: 


for the Professional Market Gardener, will 
—~ the wery CHOICEST Vegetables and 

owers in the home garden. Our MONEY ¥ 
GROWER’S MANUAL explains how it is¥ 
done. Sent FREE to all Seed buyers. 
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FOR 


FRESH AND RELIABLE 


SEEDS 


AT MODERATE PRICES TRY THE 


MET SEED STORE OF 


| Maria P Black 
"1208 Boley, 


PEERS EEE EEE ES EEEEEEEESESEEEEEOEESEESOOS 


pi eerteeeoooor SEPP SSESS CEES OEE EOE EOEOO. OF 


10168 MARKET ST., PHILA 


RAS DOEOE THESES OLE PSI® SOOO PESO OOOO OOE® 6 ot Fe eeeeee Pee Oeeoererereerers 
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